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Add~prestige to your deliveries with 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS! 


Whatever you haul or deliver, a 1951 Chevrolet 
Advance-Design Truck tells people a lot about 
your business—and it’s all good! 

It looks successful, modern, efficient. It’s a 
travelling advertisement that makes a favorable 
impression everywhere it goes. 

What’s more, a Chevrolet Truck reflects your 
good judgment. It’s engineered and built to 
do your particular job and do it at 
rock-bottom cost of operation and upkeep. The 
list price of a Chevrolet truck is less than any 


truck of comparable specifications . . . and it 
brings the highest resale value, traditionally, of 
any truck in the low-price field. 

Let Chevrolet Advance-Design Trucks, with 
their great Valve-in-Head Thriftmaster or Load- 
master engines, take over on your truck assign- 
ments. They look like good business because they 
are good business . . . and your Chevrolet dealer 
can show you why. See him now. Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 





CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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HELPING TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, 
the telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In 
many other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
and local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities for a Radar Net- 
work rimming the country. 


Meeting Military Needs. Thou- 
sands of miles of private line net- 
works have already been provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 
as well as local telephone facilities 


are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 
country. 


Arms and Radar Leader. The 
Nation’s largest producer of gun di- 
rectors, radar equipment, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec- 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora- 


tories completed over 1200 military 
projects. They are again working 
on special defense assignments. 


Value of Growth. Times of na- 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries. 

Whatever the job, you can de- 
pend on the telephone and on tele- 
phone people to help get it done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 





COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


LS/M.FT.-Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 
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Annual Report Season 


Now rTuart the grass is greening, it’s 
possible to divide suburbanites into 
two classes: those who garden, and 
those who don't. 

And now that most annual reports 
for 1950 have blossomed from the 
printing press, it’s possible to divide 
corporations into two classes: those 
who cultivate their garden of stock- 
holders, and those who don’t. 

As a magazine of financial man- 
agement, Forbes has a special in- 
terest in naming those executives 
whose stockholder relations are con- 
ducted with a green thumb, and 
those who let their shareholder pub- 
lics run to seed. 

Theoretically, the annual report 
isn’t the only tool in the shed. But 
for most shareholders—who can’t at- 
tend annual meetings and won't 
write letters—the AR is spade, rake, 
and lawnmower all in one. And this is 
why we go through 
the long spring- 
and-summer proc- 
ess of rating an- 
nual reports (sec- 
ond installment of 
this year’s series ap- 
pears on page 48). 

It’s a strange and 
schizophrenic fact 
that corporate offi- 
cers who break their backs to plough 
new fields for product sales won’t so 
much as sprinkle a little weed-killer 
—via the annual report—on the soil 
from which working capital sprouts. 

In the course of a single recent 
week, we talked to two officers of a 
“big ticket” appliance corporation 
that’s moving up fast. The general 
sales manager has a brimming hat- 
ful of ideas for cultivating dealers 
and customers: new colors, new 
product advertisements, new product 
shows, new timing of model changes. 
The other officer oversees public re- 
lations, except that the investing pub- 
lic is his 
blind spot. 

“Why 
should we 
make a pro- 
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duction of the an- 
nual report when 
most of our stock- 
holders are inter- 
ested in one figure 
—earnings per 
share? If a big, im- 
portant stockhold- 
er wants informa- 
tion, he can call on 
a company officer. 
And even the little fellows can write 
for information, if they’re interested.” 

This approach would be workable 
if all the members of the financial 
community were simply animated 
adding machines (and a few of them 
certainly are). 

Nevertheless, we think it’s falla- 
cious to think of people as human 
beings in one aspect, and bloodless 
machines in an- 
other. The adver- 
tising man slants 
his layouts to 
bring out the hu- 
man being in con- 
sumers. The pub- 
lic relations man 
tries to create a 
“friendly image” 
of his company in the minds of 
the citizenry. Yet the people who 
buy chrome-plated whatsits are also 
those who buy common stock. Is 
it smart, is it effective, to think of 
them as mechanical brains to be fed 
statistical fodder when time comes to 
put the annual report together? 

That’s the question around which 
our annual report ratings hinge. It 
isn’t answered by a four-color cover 
instead of a severe black-and-white 
one—although an attractive calling 
card gets more attention than a stuffy 
one. It isn’t answered by a lengthy 
product catalogue designed to snow 
the shareholder with a consumer 
sales talk—though this can certainly 
help a corporation’s sales. It is an- 
swered by a report designed to be 
read by human beings rather than 
trained decoders. 

Bankers inspecting a corporation 
don’t start and stop in the Treas- 
urer’s office. They form a judgment 
on the character, the integrity, the 
sincerity of the human beings in the 
top echelons of management. On a 
smaller scale, the individual investor 
(not the speculator) makes a similar 
estimate, implicitly if not consciously. 
And more often than not, all he has 
to go by is the annual report. 


















READERS SAY 





Annual report pendulum 


We believe that a few years ago you 
very properly advocated the publication of 
more attractive, more informative, and 
more readable annual reports for corpora- 
tions, and since then, I believe, you have 
provided awards for the best of these. 

We now wonder if the pendulum has 
swung too far. There have come to our 
office this year numerous such reports, al- 
most works of art in their format, lavish 
in embellishment. And, also, there have 
come to us complaints from some of the 


stockholders that they have caused too 
large an expenditure of money. 

We think it would be advantageous to 
advocate a more “middle of the road” 
course—somewhere between the former 
dry, uninteresting reports and the present 
lavish ones. —Frep R. WEBER, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


We agree with investment banker Web- 
er, refer him to “Sidelines,” page 5, this 
issue.—Ep. 


As a stockholder in the Lee Rubber & 










Custom Hardtop Sports Coupe 
designed by Richard Arbib for 
the VEEDOL “Dream Car” Salon. 
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The World’s Most Fomsbens Motor Oil 


- New \VEEDOL goes far beyond 
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Tire Corp., I was interested in reading the 
report in your April 1 issue which berates 
the manner in which this company pub- 
lishes its Annual Report. 

The ratings which you give Lee seem 
unfair. I will admit that more could and 
should have been included, but I also feel 
that in so many reports today there is much 
too much in them that is over my head, as 
an average person, or is nothing more than 
extraneous frosting. In such cases the cor- 
poration has gone to great expense above 
and beyond that which is necessary, and 
could employ this money to the better ad- 
vantage of the stockholder. 

My main complaint with your ratings is 
that of degree, because I want to empha- 
size again that I think too much in an 
annual report is as bad as too little—due 
to expense, boredom, and the inability to 
grasp much of it. Therefore, some of the 
highly rated reports should have their rat- 
ings brought down from the high pedestals 
on which you have placed them. 

If it is not too much trouble I would ap- 
preciate it if you would give me your con- 
structive ideas for the betterment of the 
Lee Rubber & Tire Report. 

—WiLLiaM M. RooseveLt, 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reader Roosevelt is also referred to 
“Sidelines,” page 5, this issue.—Ep. 


Who are the economists? 


How in Heaven’s name could you pre- 
sent an article on Economists without giv- 
ing first prominence to the greatest of them 
all, Dr. Ludwig von Mises of New York 
University Graduate School of Business, 
author of “Human Action?” 

Too, no mention was made of the fact 
that Dr. von Mises’ disciple, Dr. Friedrich 
von Hayek is now at the University of 
Chicago. These men are really important 
economists. —JOoHN FARRELL, 

Executive Manager, Edest Mfg. Co., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


We applaud von Mises and Hayek for 
their arguments against collectivist theory, 
but academic economists themselves give 
neither top-ten importance (according to 
a Forses survey, results of which appeared 
along with “Who Are the Economists?” in 
the March 15 issue).—Ep. 


Just a note to congratulate you on a very 
excellent article on “Who Are the Econo- 
mists?” The article was well done. . . . We 
need more articles similar to this covering 
other professional groups. 
—Rosert R. Docxson, Economist, The 
Prudential Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Your recent article on Economists was 
timely and informative and certainly di- 
rected toward the correct reading group. 

Like it or not, these men exert great I0- 
fluence on important matters of public 
policy and no longer can “practical” busi- 
nessmen afford the luxury of dismissing 
them as “professors” or “dreamers.” 

I have been wondering why Forses did 
not list George Terborgh, Research Direc- 
tor of the Machinery and Allied Products 
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What doctors say about Overweight 


There are three wrong ways to Lose Weight 











Through strenuous exercise 





Authorities agree that physical ac- 
tivity alone causes relatively little 
weight loss. Moreover, it places an 
extra burden on the heart which may 
already be taxed from overweight. In 
addition, exercise may increase appe- 
tite and cause a person to eat more 
than he usually would. 


Through quick reducing diets 





Doctors say that practically all “get- 
thin-quick”’ diets are likely to do more 
harm than good. That is because sud- 
den weight loss may impair health by 
lowering a person’s strength and re- 
sistance. Gradual weight reduction— 
ranging from two to three pounds a 
week—protects against these hazards. 


Through reducing pills 





Medical science has long condemn- 
ed.the use of self-prescribed drugs to 
reduce weight. Authorities say these 
drugs should be used only when rec- 
ommended by a doctor and then 
taken exactly as directed. Many of 
them may affect the heart or cause 
other serious conditions. 




















There is one best way to Lose Weight 


The way to accomplish weight reduction is through a 
diet prescribed and supervised by the doctor. Authorities 
caution against overweight—especially after age 30—as 
excess pounds may place a burden on many vital parts of 
the body, particularly the heart and circulatory system. 

The best way for each individual to get weight down 
and to keep it there, is through his doctor’s guidance. This 
is important because the doctor will determine the cause 
of overweight which, in over 95 percent of the cases, is 


—— 





“Cheers for Chubby” is a new car- 
toon film on the danger, prevention 
and treatment of overweight. It was 
produced by Metropolitan, with the 
cooperation of the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Federal Security Agency 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Entertaining and instructive, 
“Cheers for Chubby” will be shown 
in theaters this year. Watch for it in 
your neighborhood. 
















simply due to overeating. 

The doctor’s help is needed, too, in determining what 
foods, and how much, may be eaten. He will also recom- ' 
mend regular exercise, and particularly that best suited 
to the individual. 


With the doctor’s advice, the hazards of sudden and 
unwise weight loss may usually be avoided . . . and weight 
reduction, in cases due to overeating, accomplished 
steadily and safely. 
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For more information, write for 
Metropolitan’s booklet, 551-F, 
“Overweight and Underweight.” 































N wodel “E"” bas8 
b wechanical Brain! 


the new UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND Model “E” 


All-purpose..."Low-cost Accounting Machine 


IT’S COMPLETELY NEW! Saves Time, Money, Effort 
— Helps Solve Your Manpower-Shortage Problems 


How new can you ge? in all-purpose 
accounting machines ? 


Just as new—and no newer—than 
the low-cost Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E that’s registering so big... 


with businesses of all sizes. 


The Model E is so fast, so flexible, 
so easily operated, it can solve a 
troublesome manpower-shortage 
problem for you. 


It has more application advantages 
than ever before possible with similar 
equipment—may be used to post a 
variety of records and for miscella- 
neous adding-figuring work. 


This all-purpose, low-cost accounting 
machine has the famous Sundstrand 
10-key keyboard . . . can be operated 
by the touch system. 


A Mechanical Brain—the control 
plate that directs automatic oper- 
ations—minimizes errors, saves time, 
money, effort. 


Before you buy ay accounting ma- 
chine, see the all-new Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E. Ask your 
Underwood Accounting Machine 
representative to arrange for a dem- 
Onstration at your convenience .. . 
without obligation. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 
Subject to change without notice. 
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| Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
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Sales and Service Everywhere 











Institute, among the industrial economists, 
In my opinion, he certainly is near the top 
in the field. His “Dynamic Equipment Pol-’ 
icy”, and “The Bogey of Economic Matur- 
ity” are real contributions to economic lit- 
erature. —James R. B 
Schenectady, N. Y, 


Puertorican plug 

I was indeed interested in your story 
“Puertorican Push.” 

While I am in no way connected with 
present political parties on the island, I 
strongly object to your implication that 
Governor Mufioz is a dictator. To maintain 
such a thesis is to completely ignore true 
dictatorships in Latin America. When you 
come down to it, Mufioz is less dictatorial 
than President Truman. 

—MANUEL K. ANnpvyjar, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


We wouldn't want to argue Reader 
Andujar’s point.—Ep. 


RFC monicker 
I think your article on the RFC was 
splendid. Suggested new name: RFC—Rot- 
ten From Core. —ALFRED N. Brin, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wartime restrictions 


I heartily agree with your sentiments as 
expressed on page 33 of March 1 issue. 
I have written my Congressman and Sen- 
ators of both parties. 

Have you ever considered the anomaly 
of our government restricting essential and 
legal business enterprises while unessential 
enterprises are left strictly alone? 

Consider the benefits that would accrue 
to our national economy if wartime horse 
racing were temporarily banished. 

Here is the way I would sum up the 
benefits to our country and business and 
the re-armament effort, by a temporary 
ban on horse racing: 

1. Billions of dollars now lost would be 
channeled into the national economy. See 
the Kefauver report for details. 

2. Skilled technicians would be released 
for essential industry. Not to mention 
thousands of others, plus office space where 
the bookies now operate. 

8. Millions of man-hours of labor now 
being lost would be stopped and saved for 
the war effort. 

Did you ever know a man who could 
concentrate on his work and bet on the 
horses at the same time? I will not even 
mention the savings in transportation, gas, 
oil, rubber, food, etc., and the many other 
savings that would accrue by a temporary 
ban on horse racing. 

As you say, the Administration wants all 
of us to economize, but I find it hard to 
understand the strange exceptions to the 
rule. When you consider the benefits of 
General Motors Corp. to our economy and 
our welfare and horse racing, who cal 
understand why one should suffer while 
the other is left strictly unmentioned. 

No one yet has been able to explain to 
me why horse racing is necessary in wat 
times. 

I am no reformer, but when one reads 
the Kefauver Report, I really boil. 

—Harvey C. BLeEscs, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Modern Offices for 
a Modern Railway...... the M.& SLL, 


Read 


**MILEPOSTS 
on the 
PRAIRIE” 


The Story of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis 
Railway. A Great New 
Railroad Book by 
Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 
$4.50. At Your Book- 
store or Simmons- 
Boardman Publishin 

Corp., 30 Churc 

Rireet New York 7, 


GENERAL OFFICES of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway are now in its 
New Headquarters Building in Min- 
neapolis, at 111East Franklin Avenue. 

Streamlined for efficiency, like the 
Fast Freight Service of the M. & St. L., 
this Modern Building stands as a 
monument to Progress of the Railway, 
of the City where it had its beginning 














in 1871 and of the Great Midwest 
territory which it has served through 
the 80 Years. 

The New Building was erected near 
the edge of the Minneapolis retail and 
financial district, for exclusive use of 
the 300 Officials and General Office 
Employes of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway. 


n° Me Minneapolis & St. Louis <acdway 


New 


May 1, 1951 


Address: 1] fast “ronalin Avenue, Minneanolis ! 


Mirnesot1 # New Telephone Number: 


Yin 7144 








TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Inflation isn’t running rampant. 
Unemployment is mild. 


The financial world, mirrored by the 
stock market, keeps on a steady keel. 


First-quarter corporate earnings are up. 


U.N. forces in Korea—at this writing— 
have better than held their ground. 


Scarcities thus far haven’t become para- 
lyzing. 


Despite everything, conditions here con- 
tinue reasonably satisfactory. 


Steel production reflects credit upon 
managements. 


Western Europe still improves. 


Britons are suffering severer rationing, 
but national finances are firming. 


Save, if possible. 


Military calling-up of youths isn’t as 
drastic as recently feared. 


. Migrant labor needs Congressional in- 
vestigation. 


R.F.C.: Retire Functioning Completely! 


Prospects of a change in Administration 
next year grow brighter. 


Prune many overstaffed Federal 
agencies. 


Argentina’s freedom-destroying Peron is 


a punk. 


Communism, by and large, is being 
somewhat curbed. ° 


Prediction: Russia isn’t ready to unleash 
World War III. 


Looks as if rubber will stretch farther. 


Our aircraft power is soaring inspir- 
ingly. 


Banks should curb unhelpful lending. 


Meat and many other prices are uncom- 
fortably and unconscionably high. 


Frugality is a virtue, patriotic. 


Best common stocks still look the best 
eutlet for investable money. 


—B. C. Forses. 





WASHINGTON 







POLICRAX 








TRUMAN’S KIND OF GENERAL 


Truman has sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Major General Philip B. 
Fleming to be the U.S. Ambassador to 
Costa Rica, but many Senators feel 
that General Fleming should not be 
confirmed until lots of questions have 
been answered about his activities as 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 

Fleming has been a political partisan 
in uniform for some years. His list of 
jobs since 1933 reads like a list of New 
Deal boondoggles. His biggest fiasco 
was as chairman of the inefficient, now- 
defunct Maritime Commission, which 
doled out ship subsidy money like a 
drunken sailor. 


SEAWAY,A TOSS-UP 


St. Lawrence seaway proposal, once 
an issue on which proponents and op- 
ponents were sharply divided, now is 
somewhat blurred, due to the need of 
steel mills for iron ore and other factors. 

The debate that has gone on for two 
decades soon may be resolved. What- 
ever the Congressional division, it will 
be extremely close. Many of the big 
businessmen brought into the govern- 
ment in recent months are now for the 
St. Lawrence proposal—formerly most 
were opposed to it. 


CAB INFLUENCE 


Investigation by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce into the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion generally is certain to uncover 
some torrid tales of “influence.” 

For years, the battle between How- 
ard Hughes’ TWA and the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways has been raging, with 
each side hiring former CAB members 
as attorneys. But this has been only 
one of a number of matters in which 
“influence”"—as much as the merits of 
the various cases—has played a part. 

Trouble with most “influence” is that 
it is not as easy to isolate as the kind 
the RFC revealed. Most of the “in- 
fluence” artists are much more subtle 
than E. Merl Young and his kind. 


APPEASEMENT IN ASIA? 


It may well be that the stock mar- 
ket’s bearish reaction to MacArthur's 
removal was the correct one. While in- 
flationary forces are strong—and there- 
fore bullish to a great extent—the Mac- 
Arthur firing, if Dean Acheson stays 
in office, actually does presage a dras- 
tic new policy in Asia, regardless of 
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the many protestations that emanate 
from the White House. That policy js 
one of appeasement of the Communists 
in Asia. The Japanese, the Nationalist 
Chinese forces on Formosa, the Fili- 
pinos and the Asiatics in the South do 
not pay much attention to what lead- 
ers say. 

Asiatics judge by actions (they have 
a political maturity far greater than 
that of the average American) and 
they know the Truman-Acheson policy 
represents a sell-out. 

Acheson has learned to be less pre- 
cipitate in his words and movements, 
realizing that time is on the side of the 
Communists in Asia, if the U.S. merely 
dawdles long enough. The Communists 
just love stalemates. Anything that cre- 
ates more confusion in America is their 
meat. 



















TOY SOLDIERS 


The Toys and Games Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee isn’t hav- 
ing much fun these days with National 
Production Authority. Toymen feel that 
NPA should allow the industry to cal- 
culate its steel allowances upon the 
basis of usage during the entire year, 
1950, instead of upon the first six 
months of that year, as required under 
NPA’s conservation order—M-47, which 
allows a producer to consume up to 80 
per cent of his average quarterly use 
of the steel products he used in the 
first half of ’50. 

In making their recommendation, the 
toy and game manufacturers pointed 
out that their industry is seasonal and 
of a highly diversified nature. About 
75 per cent of their annual output 1s 
in the second half of a year, they 
proved. 

Some toys serve an important educa- 
tional function, often supplementing 
textbooks, too, the committee empha- 
sized. Members point out that many 
persons were introduced to careers 
through chemistry sets and such. 

They noted also that the skills and 
facilities of the toy industry were not 
dismissed as nonessential in World War 
II, but were used to advantage and are 
available for similar tasks in the pres 
ent emergency. 

















































WHO’S ESSENTIAL? 


The revised List of Essential Ac 
tivities, for the guidance of the Depart 
ment of Defense in scheduling calls 0 
reservists to active duty and for the i 
formation of Selective Service in deter 
mining draft deferments, is not entirely 
inflexible. If you believe your industry s 
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But can it save your business? 


When vital business records are destroyed by 
fire . . . 43 out of 100 firms never reopen. 

Today, that can mean not only an individual 
tragedy ... but a national setback. 

That’s why more and more basic, original 
records and those necessary to daily operations 
are being transferred to Mosler “A” Label 
Safes. They provide the world’s finest protec- 





tion against intense heat and crashing impact. 

Ask bankers anywhere in the world. They’ll 
tell you the name Mosler means protection. 
World’s largest builders of safes and vaults .. . 
Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at 
Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that with- 
stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


“ Mosler Safe “”” 
SINCE 1848 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR THE MOSLER DEALER IN YOUR CITY 





Don’t test one brand alone 
---compare them all! 








we never ask you fo test our brand 


lone. We say compare PHILIP MORRIS . a 
a . TT He 
match PHILIP moRRIS.. judge PHILIP MO 


cigarette! 


Unlike others, 





against any other 


Then make your own choice! 


TRY THIS TEST! 


d any 
ke a PHILIP moRRIS—an , 
ys cigarette. Then, here's all 
you do: 


Light up either cigarette. poe: 
1 a puff—don’t inhale—an 
-y let the smoke come 





s-l-o-w-l 
through your nose. 


Now do exactly the same thing 
2 with the other cigarette. 


merit 
NOTICE THAT PHILIP morris tS DEFINITELY Less 


Remember ... 


* % 
Pcie 
ate 
ow » 
° 
¢ 
OVER 


MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 
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activities should be included in the list, 
you ought to write to J. Dewey Coates, 


secretary of the Joint Committee on. 


Essential Activities and Critical Occu- 
pations, Room 7326, Department of 
Labor Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

In issuing the revised list, Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer said: 
“The sole purpose of the List of Essen- 
tial Activities is to serve as a guide in 
obtaining manpower for the armed ser- 
vices. It is not designed for use in con- 
nection with priorities, materials allo- 
cations, rationing preferences, or other 
similar purposes.” 

The new list, unlike the tentative 
list issued last August, doesn’t follow 
the Bureau of the Budget’s Standard 
Industrial Classification, but groups es- 
sential activities under 25 broad head- 
ings. 

Products or services of an “essential” 
activity must meet these criteria, ac- 
cording to the committee: 

1. Be essential to the defense pro- 
gram, or to the minimum civilian 
health, safety or interest. 

2. Be inadequate to meet defense 
and minimum civilian requirements, or 
for which a seriously short supply is 
indicated. 

3. The current level of employment 
in the activity must be maintained or 
increased, 


THE ATOM BUSINESS 


Atomic energy fast is becoming the 
biggest single industry in the U.S. Total 
appropriations voted for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission so far total more than 
$7.5 billion. 

Many a coal and natural gas execu- 
tive is wondering more than idly what 
the repercussions are going to be on 
his industry when, if the time ever 
comes, all of these facilities are trans- 
formed for purely peacetime functions. 
It has been demonstrated rather clearly 
that uranium potentially is a strong 
competitor to either coal or natural gas 
for electrical utilities use. 


FAST FREIGHT CRISIS 


Rep. Walt Horan (R.-Wash.), who 
is influential with both Republicans 
and Democrats in the Congress, has 
warned that “unless the railroads and 
Federal agencies concerned take imme- 
diate and aggressive action to get more 
rolling stock on the lines, Congress will 
be forced to establish a government- 
sponsored freight car construction pro- 
gram.” 

“Unpalatable as this may be to the 
railroads, it may be the only means of 
serving the demands of the public and 
the national defense for adequate 
freight service,” Horan added. 

Westerners and Middle-Westerners 
are increasingly vocal about the short- 
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age of box cars, which has been termed 





the most critical in American history. 
Far West shippers, who always feel 
that they get short shrift from the rail- 
roads, are more bitter than ever. 

Horan points out one factor that has 
chagrined both the railroads and ship- 
pers alike: NPA has failed to provide 
either orders or priorities to car-builders 
to increase production sufficiently to 
meet the obvious need. 

“After all, the only real solution is 
to build more cars,” Horan points out, 
in A-B-C explanatory fashion. He con- 
fidently predicts “the worst freight 
crisis in U.S. history” for this summer, 
unless drastic measures are undertaken. 


HELIUM USE SOARING 


Reopening of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines’ helium plant at Otis, Kan., to 
meet increasing military and industrial 
requirements for this lightweight, non- 
inlammable gas, highlights the increas- 
ing demands for this product. During 
fiscal 1950, consumption reached 63,- 
311,000 cubic feet and estimates for 
the current fiscal year indicate that 
about 95,000,000 cubic feet will be 
needed, James Boyd, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, has stated. 

Although most helium is used for in- 
fation of lighter-than-air craft, welding 
of certain hard-to-weld metals such as 
aluminum, magnesium and _ stainless 
steel is absorbing increasing quantities 
of it. Helium serves as an inert shield- 
ing medium to prevent objectionable 


contact of air with the molten weld 
metal. 


BANK BUSTS VS. INFLATION 


Congressman Howard Buffet (R.- 
Neb.), one of the most effective in- 
fighters for freedom in the House of 
Representatives, recently pointed to 
some startling comparisons between the 
losses Americans suffered through bank 
failures in the early ’30s, and the losses 
the same kind of Americans have suf- 
fered through inflation. 

Remember the bank closings up to 
1933?” he wrote to his constituents? 
And all the money people lost in 
busted banks? For years, those losses— 
a real tragedy—were favorite campaign 
oratory of New Dealers. Large as those 
losses were, they were peanuts com- 
pared with the losses now being forced 
on United States savings bond holders. 
During 1950 alone, U.S. savings bonds 
lost $3,600,000,000 in purchasing pow- 
er. By contrast, all losses by bank de- 
Positors from 1921 through 1933 to- 
taled $1,900,000,000.” 

Apparently, the “welfare” state 
means one thing to those who receive 
the “welfare” and another to those who 
Pay for it twice—through taxes and in- 





tion. 
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.»e another B-W engineering achievement 


It takes big power to lift, move and stack loads up to 13 tons but that’s 
all in a day’s work for this giant Ross fork truck. World’s largest 

of its kind on pneumatic tires, this materials-handling behemoth is 
power-built through and through. 


To transmit that power smoothly, efficiently, reliably, Ross depends on 
brawny Morse chain, engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s Morse 
Chain Division. Morse cable chains, with average ultimate breaking 
strength of 68,000 pounds, operate the lift mechanism. And two 

Morse double roller chain drives transmit motive power from the differential 
to the front wheels. 


This is another typical example of how “‘B-W engineering makes it work 
—B-W production makes it available.” And of how Borg-Warner 

serves the nation every day through the automotive, aviation, farm 
implement, marine and appliance industries. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK © B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every C. ; 4 
day from the 185 products made by | F 1%, ve 4 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢* INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. + NORGE « NORGE- HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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directly on the envelope 
with a dated postmark... 
and a small ad (optional) 





the exact postage needed 
for any kind of mail... 
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on tape for parcel post... 


& has envelope moistener. 
Holds as much postage as 
you want to buy, protected 


from loss, theft & damage. 
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x. wi own accounting... 


Modern way of mailing... 
neat, quick and convenient, 
for any office, club or store. 
Wi model for every office... 
Call nearest PB office, or 
send coupon for booklet! 
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PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. . 
1782 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





THOSE CONTROLS AGAIN 

Harried industrialists will shortly 
have to contend with more controls, this 
time in the shape of the long-antici- 
pated Controlled Materials Plan. While 
patterned after the WW II model, CMP 
is more limited in its scope, will not 
attempt to allocate all of our steel, cop- 
per and aluminum. Essentially, it is a 
means to assure production of defense 
and allied items. Under it the National 
Production Authority will tell producers 
just what the government has to have, 
will set up a production time-table for 
them, and take steps to enable them to 
secure needed materials. No immediate 
regulation of metals for the durable 
consumer industries is contemplated as 
yet. 


- « «e OFFER NO PANACEA 

NPA officials warn that this is no 
“miracle plan, no cure-all.” CMP won't 
increase the total supply of basic mate- 
rials, nor will it eliminate hardships. 
Allotment of metals, caution NPA men, 
“is not a hunting license; it is a cashier’s 
check on the known supply.” The CMP 
comes in time to prevent a potential 
breakdown in priorities that has been 
worrying everyone. One possible source 
of trouble: development of a “scramble 
area” in which civilian manufacturers 
will engage in a tussle for remaining 
materials. Many small producers feel 
that CMP doesn’t go far enough in al- 
locations, while some of the bigger fel- 
lows feel that it goes too far. Just how 
effective it will be remains to be seen 
as it shapes up during the third and 
fourth quarters. 


FROM PHASE TO PHASE 

Businessmen, meantime, assessing the 
present economic situation, generally 
agree that the current readjustment will 
prove temporary. It’s believed that this 
is a normal reaction to over-consump- 
tion on the part of all segments of the 
economy. Optimists are counting upon 
accelerated defense production, higher 
personal incomes, and a decline in civi- 
lian output to help out. Even so, our 
problems will remain with us. Harvard 
University economist Sumner Slichter 
crisply sums it up: “The present lull in 
inflationary pressures marks the transi- 
tion of the economy from one phase of 
inflation to another—from a phase in 
which the increase in buying came prin- 
cipally from business concerns to a 
phase in which the increase in demand 
will come in the main from the Govern- 
ment and consumers.” 
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- » » AND ERROR TO ERROR 
Questions in the minds of anxious 
many: just how long will the lull last; 
what about inflation. Somber answers 
come from executive manager Henry H. 
Heimann of the National Association o{ 
Credit Men: the current lull will no 
doubt continue well into the summer. 
And he adds: “People who assumed 
that one could buy merchandise and 
pay any price for it and not suffer an 
inventory loss may have to face some 
unpleasant experiences.” As for inflation: 
“, . . those who assume that the present 
situation marks a definite and perma- 
nent break in the inflationary tendencies 
are just as much in error. The real 
causes of inflation are with us still.” 


BUT STILL NO ANSWER 
Treatment and cure of inflation is 
very much in the thoughts of business- 
men and economists. Trouble is that 
while everyone agrees that it is the 
number one problem to solve, there is 
little agreement on remedies. This was 
highlighted in a recent conference on 
the economics of mobilization, spon- 
sored by the U. of Chicago Law School. 
Conferees, representing business, law, 
economics, labor and government, 
couldn’t get together upon choice of 
measures, but did see eye to eye on one 
point: there is no one panacea. Key- 
noter Dean Edward H. Levi put it in 
a nutshell: “There is no single easy an- 
swer and we need more than slogans.” 


THRIFT NOTE 

We had a good year in 1950, saving 
$3.8 billion in liquid form (excluding 
corporate securities). SEC estimate of 
total savings held at year’s end: $326 
billion in currency, deposits, insurance 
and government securities. On the debit 
side we owed $34 billion in mortgage 
debt, $20 billion in consumer debt. 
There’s no reliable data available on the 
value of individual corporate securities 
holdings, but rough estimates indicate 
a figure of about $200 billion. In 1950 
we added $900 million in such hold- 
ings, reflecting an addition of $1 bil- 
lion in stocks, a $100 million decline 
in bonds. Net new issues of sto 
amounted to $1.7 billion, of which in- 
dividuals bought $1.3 billion. 


EXPENSE NOTE J 

State governments also had a “good 
year, registering new highs in both i~ 
come and expenditures, according 1 
the Dept. of Commerce. They spent 
$13.1 billion, took in $11.8 billion. 
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Heavy borrowing boosted debt to a new 
high too—$5.2 billion (1946: $2.3 bil- 
lion). The state of Washington had 
the highest expenditure per capita, 


$161.98; New Jersey the lowest, 
$54.48. 
EARNINGS UP 


Analyzing employment trends since 
Korea, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board finds that wages and hours 
in manufacturing are rising faster than 
those in nonmanufacturing. Straight- 
time hourly earnings showed an average 
increase of 8.5% in the year ending Jan- 
vary, 1951, not much below the per- 
missible 10% catchup ceiling set by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Gross hourly 
earnings in nonmanufacturing lines, for 
which no straight-time calculation can 
be made, ranged from 2.1% in retail 
trade to 10.8% in nonmetallic mining 


and quarrying. 


ANCHORS AWAY 

Our privately owned ocean-going 
merchant fleet is steadily increasing, re- 
cently hit a total of 1,295 vessels of 15.3 
million deadweight tons. However, 
were losing ground in the international 
race to restore passenger vessel fleets to 
pre-war size. Prior to WW II the Stars 
and Stripes flew over 8% of the world’s 
fleet, now covers only 5%. Foreign na- 
tions now are building or have under 
contract 97 passenger-carrying vessels 
of close to 1 million gross tons; the U.S. 
is building only two, totalling 71,719 
tons. 


PROFIT PARADE 

First quarter sales and earnings have 
been better than expected: Random 
samplings: U. S. Rubber sales of $209 
million were up 60% over the com- 
parable 1950 period, while income of 
$4.25 compared with $1.49. Ferro- 
Enamel’s $10 million sales set a record, 
as did earnings of $1.34 per share. 
Willys-Overland’s $54 million sales 
were the best in its history. First quar- 
ter net of Union Carbide and Carbon’s 
net of $1.01 a share was a record. And 
so it went. However, there were some 
shadows visible. Raw material alloca- 
tions, the threat of even higher taxes, 
Price controls, were some of the cloud- 
ing factors. 


MUTUALS UP 

New records were also set in the first 
quarter by sales of mutual funds. Total 
net assets of 100 funds reporting on 
March 31 were $2.6 billion, a $544 mil- 
lion increase over the same period in 
1950. Sales of new shares amounted to 
$177 million, up $37 million. However, 
net sales, after redemptions, were $73 
million, compared with $84 million in 
year’s first quarter. 
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T£ you werent a hard man to reach, 
they wouldnt watt to reach you 


x aon 


HIS ad is addressed to big fellows 

...to men who can guide the 
spending of a few hundred thousand 
or a few million dollars. 

It concerns the location of your new 
factory or branch plant . . . maybe 
right now, if you’re thinking of rush 
production . .. maybe five months or 
five years from now if you’re not. 

In any case, you can’t start too 
early to get some preliminary angles 
on location from the Industrial Devel- 
opment men of the B&O. 


These men have helped to find fine 
sites for hundreds of plants... overa 
billion dollars’ worth of them in the 
past few years. 

Want To Go Rural?... Many of 
these sites have been out in the coun- 
try, outside of cities and towns, where 
space has been plentiful and land 
economical, right along B&O tracks, 
and where, perhaps today not so inci- 
dentally, ‘‘security is served.” 


B&O’s Staff is made up of industrial 
engineers, geologists, real estate men 
and other “bird dogs” who can find 
and point to just the right combina- 
tion of factors you need for your 
special set-up. Their services cost you 
nothing. 

And they’ll remain as quiet about 
what you tell them as your doctor 
or lawyer; they keep your 
name out of it until you’re 
ready for a public an- 
nouncement. 

They'll give you straight 
dope on the 11 considera- 
tions that help determine 


The heart of America’s markets 
and the treasure land of the 
**lion’s share’? of American 
industrial resources. 





plant location. LABOR * POWER ®* 
WATER * FUEL * SITES * MARKETS * 
WEATHER * RAW MATERIALS * TRANS- 
PORTATION * TAXES * VARIABLE 
FACTORS. 


The B&O has asked me to bring 
you this message because they know 
that an informal approach is some- 
times more effective than a straight 
commercial approach. 


I told them I know you are funda- 
mentally a person, just as J am. 
The B&O says “Ask our man.” 
They do have men to whom you can 
talk informally and in strictest con- 
fidence. And they’ve had a lot of 
experience in plant location, so I’m 
sure that...no matter how hazy 
your new plant plans are at this time 
...it would be a good idea for you 
to see one of these B&O men now. 
He'll help you with your realistic, 
constructive thinking. He’ll tell you 
what other big corporations have done 
about new plants. 
The B&O has Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives at: 
New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these 
offices now! 
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Fact AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


DISLOCATION KEPT WITHIN BOUNDS 


Notwithstanding mounting defense expenditures, disloca- 
tion of our general economy has been kept within bounds, 
thus far. Relatively few wage-earners have been thrown 
out of work during this transition period. Prices, on the 
whole, have not run riotously wild. Price Stabilization Di- 
rector Michael V. DiSalle goes so far. as to describe the 
country’s economy as “healthier than ever.” This authority 
forecasts that regulation of prices soon will become more 
effective, without precipitating violent disruption in any 
segment. 

Scarcities, except in essential war metals, have not be- 
come acute. Rubber, we are assured, shortly will be more 
plentiful for civilian use. In certain lines, notably television, 
certain household appliances, and at least some kinds of 
retail merchandise, inventories are above normal, follow- 
ing the recent stampede to stock up. 

With our approximately 60,000,000 workers, it may be 
that America will be able to have both guns and a reason- 
able amount of butter. Our amazing, unparalleled produc- 
tive power must sadden Stalin! 


* 
Study fertilizes; work harvests. 
* 


REAL ESTATE FUTURE? 


I received many comments, criticisms, regarding this ex- 
pression in a recent issue: “Recession in real estate looms.” 

Very widespread, manifestly, is the expectation that the 
market value of homes, farms, other real estate will con- 
tinue to soar. Several readers quoted well-known economists 
as urging the purchase of real estate as one of the best 
hedges against inflation. 

My opinion—which may prove wrong—is that everything 
entering into building has skyrocketed inordinately. Wages 
have ballooned to unprecedented peaks. Ditto practically all 
materials. Moreover, in my own area in New Jersey, as well 
as other territories I have visited, construction of homes 
and apartments is raging on such a colossal scale that I 
cannot foresee anything but a recession in prices and 
rentals by and by—just when this will set in, I do not 
venture to guess, but that it will eventually come I haven't 
the slightest doubt. 

Outside of owning my own home, which I have done for 
a third-of-a-century, I would not dream today of investing 
in any form of real estate. The yield at present available 
on highest-grade common stocks is greater than the average 
obtainable on real estate. Note this difference: you can sell 
stocks at any hour every business day of the year, whereas, 
as many have discovered from sad experience, often you 
cannot find a bidder for a home or other property. 

Hence, I am shunning investing my money in real estate. 


N. Y. TRADE WILL SUFFER 


Hiking of the retail sales tax to 3% will hurt New York 
City. Picturesquely, but exaggeratedly, one opponent of this 
impost described it as erecting “an iron curtain” around 
the Metropolis. Consider persons (like myself) who are 
employed daily in the City and live in nearby States. Nat- 
urally, we will cut down our New York purchases subject 
to the increased taxation—and will, of course, escape as far 
as possible by having purchases delivered to our homes, 
tax-free. The cost of doing business in New York steadily 
rises. 

Politicians, in general, resort to tax boosts rather than 
diligently applying the axe to expenditures. This is lament- 
ably true all down the line from Washington to states, 
municipalities, small communities. Strict economies usually 
entail removal of tax-eaters from the public payroll, ana- 
thema to vote-seeking politicians from top to bottom. 

I am inclined to believe that there will be very wide- 
spread revolt next year against governmental extravagance 
on every level, that we may witness a farreaching political 
upheaval. 

* 
Business can be applied prayer. 
* 


HOW REGARD MONEY, MONEY-MAKING? 


Money and moneymaking play so important a part in 
human life that they deserve deep consideration, much 
more consideration than, manifestly, many people, particu- 
larly “successful” people, have devoted to them. Early in 
life I developed a philosophy regarding money. In half-a- 
century it has not changed, has been confirmed. 

I have always been ardently in favor of earning every 
penny possible, legitimately. I have tried to school all my 
sons on the wisdom of hewing to this course—with, how- 
ever, supplementary admonitions. 

Among the most miserable of the many thousands of 
men whom I have personally known who have made a 
lot of money are those who became enamoured of the 
notion of becoming rich, allowed money to become their 
master instead of their servant, enthroned money-making 
as the be-all and end-all of their life. 

What a vista of service, helpfulness, happiness, is opened 
up by success and accumulating a financial surplus beyond 
our own necessities! The Bible exalts charity above every- 
thing else. By toiling and sweating to save, and succeed- 
ing, it becomes possible to indulge in the joy of doing 
things for others. 

Julius Rosenwald, upbuilder of Sears, Roebuck, who 
garnered millions, confided to me when I was writing the 
story of his career late in life: “There is no higher satis- 
faction than that of rendering service to others. Doing 
something for others is the only form of pleasure that 
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never cloys.” He bequeathed $20,000,000 for admirable 
philanthropies, embracing the higher education of colored 
folks. He was happy in his old age. 

Contrast such a life with that of Hetty Green, Russell 
Sage, and many other despicable scrooges, who couldn't 
bring themselves to parting with one dollar of their multiple- 
millions during their lifetime. They were pitiable human 
failures, fiascos. Financially, they gained the whole world; 
but lost their own souls. Russell Sage was such an insensate 
miser that, even on his deathbed, he couldn’t bring himself 
to parting with a nickel, resorted lamely to excusing his 
miserliness by declaring that his wife was better fitted 
temperamentally than he was to administer his huge fortune. 

To reiterate: My advice to every young man is to de- 
vote the first half or two-thirds of his life to attaining a 
competency, economic independence; then to ponder pro- 
foundly how best he can help the greatest number of others, 
renouncing all ambition to die selfishly rich. Andrew Carne- 
gie, like John D. Rockefeller, had the right idea. Their 
benefactions have enriched mankind. 

The “successful” man who lives only unto himself, is 
ultimately, a failure, a bankrupt. 


* 
Ruts are comfortable—but fatal. 


* 


OCCULT 


_Iam not a bug believer in the ocoult. Yet, two or three 
incidents appertaining thereto have been among the most 
unusual incidents I have ever known. Thirty-three years ago 
I narrated this in ForBEs: 

“Shortly before he died, James Stillman, the upbuilder 
of the National City Bank of New York, described to me 
what he regarded as the 
most remarkable experi- 
ence in his whole life. 
He was sleeping in his 
Paris home one night when, contrary to all custom, he 
awakened with a start, and though the room was in total 
darkness, he saw standing there, as clearly as if it had been 
noonday, his closer-than-a-brother friend, John William 
Sterling, the well-known lawyer of New York, with whom 
Mr. Stillman was wont to spend many, many hours. 

“He could sleep no more that night. The vision haunted 
him. He could not rest until he had sent a cable to Mr. 
Sterling asking him what he was doing and what he was 
thinking at a certain moment. Back came the cable that 
Mr. Sterling’s mother had died and at that moment Mr. 
Sterling was wishing with all his heart that his soul-com- 
panion (Stillman) was with him.” 

Another unusual incident relating to the occult will be 
narrated in the next issue. 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











* 
The swindler is backing a loser. 
* 


MACARTHUR INSUBORDINATE? BUT. 
Insubordination is insubordination, whether committed 
by a G.I. or a Five Star General. General MacArthur has 
been widely adjudged guilty of insubordination, although 
he vows that he was not once conscious of insubordination. 
What have been his motives for his outspokenness? Ad- 
mittedly, he knows infinitely more about conditions in Korea, 
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MALCOLM FORBES WINS 


Associate Publisher Malcolm Forbes, ten weeks ago in 
this space, described his candidacy for public office “in 
response to an overwhelming demand—on my part.” 

We now report with intense satisfaction that Malcolm 
has captured the Republican 
nomination as New Jersey 
State Senator from Somerset 
County, after a long, arduous 
campaign. 

His campaign and his vic- 
tory in last month’s primary 
were thus described by 
Northern New Jearsey papers: 

SOMERSET MESSENGER-Ga~- 
ZETTE: “Malcolm Forbes, the 
young man from Somerset Hills 
who plodded a year of his life 
away to advantage by ringing doorbells, won an amazing vic- 
tory Tuesday . . . over veteran legislator Freas L. Hess. His total 
was 9,768 to 5,859 for Hess.” 

Newark News: “His campaign was one of the most remark- 
able ever staged in New Jersey. Announcing his candidacy last 
May, and bucking the entire county organization, he embarked 
on a doorbell-ringing campaign that brought him to 18,000 
homes in every section of the county... .” 

Morristown Dairy Recorp: “One of the most startling turn- 
abouts in yesterday’s Primary Election saw Malcolm Forbes of 
Far Hills defeat incumbent Freas L. Hess of Somerville in the 
Republican nomination for State Senator. . . . Forbes pulled the 
upset by almost a 2-to-1 margin... .” 

Srar-NEws-JOURNAL (Somerville): “Making his first county- 
wide race, Forbes, who started his campaign more than a year 
ago, surprised even his most ardent supporters. . . . Forbes is a 
newcomer to Somerset county politics, his only experience being 
a short time as a member of the Bernardsville Council. . . .” 





In the temporary absence of our Associate Publisher, the 
staff of ForsBEs seizes the opportunity to predict a rousing 
victory for him in next November’s elections.—Roprrt K. 
Hemann, Managing Editor. 





in Asia, than President Truman, Secretary Acheson, or any 
other individual. MacArthur may have reasoned thus: “My 
supreme job is to win the war. I would be remiss if I did 
not outline definitely how this can be achieved. My con- 
science does not let me remain silent on so fate-laden an 
issue.” 

Now one of the greatest soldiers America has produced 
this century has been summarily dismissed from his high 
command. 

It is all very sad, deplorable, tragic. 

It reminds me of an incident which occurred in South 
Africa after the Boer War. The brilliant Lord Milner was 
High Commissioner, representing Britain. Even then con- 
troversy raged hot over how imported Indian coolies should 
be treated. I vividly recall that, at a monster meeting, Lord 
Milner admonished, in effect: “Because of my high posi- 
tion, I must look beyond immediate local conditions. I 
must take into account international considerations, reper- 
cussions.” 

So must President Truman. 

But certain is it that General MacArthur’s action in the 
Pacific has been infinitely more effective than Washington's 
endless, sorry story of vacillation, ineptitude, bungling, 
failure. 





MACHINE AGE ARTIST 


No business, says designer Dreyfuss, 
can afford to be without a designer 


EARLY ONE morning last week, a taxi- 
cab veered off Manhattan’s traffic- 
clogged Fifth Avenue, stopped at an 
elegantly modern office building on 
West 58th Street. 

Out stepped Industrial Designer 
Henry Dreyfuss, a trim, impatient man 
whose 6-foot, 175-lb. frame was attired 
in his usual unbroken uniform of quiet, 
apologetic brown. 

An inveterate traveler, Dreyfuss shut- 
tles back and forth at least eight or ten 
times a year between his home in Pasa- 
dena and his New York headquarters. 
In between times, he is always popping 
off somewhere or other to field-test a 
tractor he has designed, or to investi- 
gate the plant facilities of a clock manu- 
facturer for whom he is styling a brand- 
new kitchen timer. 

Waiting for him is his Eastern office 
manager, Rita Hart, ready to get him 
started on the usual whirlwind progress 
through the day. A snarl on the Super- 
Constellation job for Lockheed has to 
be ironed out. When can he settle it? 
The Hoover Company wants him to 
check the choice of color for a new vac- 
uum cleaner. Can he fly out this after- 
noon? 

_ Before Rita is finished, almost every 
moment of the day—and of succeeding 
ones—is filled by some appointment. 

At 46, Dreyfuss is—with Walter Dor- 
win Teague and Raymond Loewy—one 
of the giants of his profession—a de- 
pression-spawned, peculiarly American 
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phenomenon that has, in less than 25 
years, effected a major transformation 
in U. S. industry. 

The craftsman and artist have always 
designed. But only recently (in the late 
20s) did the Age of Mass Production 
discover the need of form in its many 
manufactures. One hundred and fifty 
years after Watt invented the modern 
steam engine; three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after Bessemer developed his proc- 
ess for making steel; a bare score of 
years after Henry Ford began to manu- 
facture the Model-T—Dreyfuss and a 
handful of other pioneers began to thrill 
the industrial world with Machine Age 
Art. 

The principle they sought to apply 
was a simple one. Form ought to follow 
function. Every object, they insisted, 
was capable of the same lovely econ- 
omy and grace with which the plow- 
share and the axe-helve had been en- 
dowed by centuries of trial-and-error. 
The maiden-auntly wreathes of rose- 
buds plastered over mass products—the 
impossible-to-clean toasters, the clumsy 
bathtubs, the blunt, ungainly radiators 
—would have to give way to the kin- 
esthetic simplicity of functional design. 

With the Depression advent, indus- 
trialists were willing to try anything to 
boost sales, and they gave designers 
their big chance. 

The pioneers produced some re- 
sounding flops; but even more designs 
were resounding successes. However 
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pimpled by chrome and debased by the 


violent craze for streamlining, they stil] 


succeeded in pay-off terms: cold, fune- 
tional cash. 

Trim, clean-lined products began to 
outsell the monstrous old models in an 
amazing way. In the first year of his 
new design, a bathroom scale manufac- 
turer's sales zoomed up ninefold; an 
industrially-designed refrigerator sold 
seven times as well as its predecessor; 
a pen company doubled its sales while 
a rival lost ground. Where form fol- 
lowed function, Americans flocked to 
buy. 

Nowadays, industrial design is as in- 
dispensible to the economy as mass 
production itself. Companies like GE, 
GM and RCA have long since built in- 
dustrial design departments into their 
organizations. (Most also retain free- 
lance designers as consultants to get 
the outside viewpoint.) Even the manv- 
facturers of nail files for Woolworth’s 
must call in the Dreyfusses and the 
Loewys to keep their lines competitive. 

This year industry will spend $500 
million to spruce up product looks, 
product sales appeal. How much of 
that half billion Dreyfuss himself will 
snag, nobody ‘but closemouthed (on 
money) Henry Dreyfuss and the Treas- 
ury will know. One certainty; Dreyfuss 
will be the best-paid designer per work- 
ing employee in the U.S. Only Loewy 
Associates’ 145-man staff (compared 
with Dreyfuss’ force of 30) will gross 
more—about $3 million this year. 

A solemn, tireless phenomenon, Drey- 
fuss usually impresses first-time visitors 
as being at least as colorless as his 
monochrome wardrobe. Long associa- 
tion with easily-shocked clients—and an 
intense desire to live down a youthful 
reputation for boundless brashness— 
have bred in him a stiff reserve not 
easily broken down. His wit takes 2 
deadpan, underplayed and _ sardonic 
form, punctuated by grandmotherly 
glances over the top of his spectacles 
to make sure the listener is catching on. 
If he doesn’t know Dreyfuss, more often 
than not he isn’t. 

But old friends see an altogether dif- 
ferent Dreyfuss. Says one: “Henry has 
been 28 years old longer than I can 
remember, and I hope he never gets 
any older.” Cheek-to-jowl with Drey- 
fuss through the months it took to 
thresh out Victor Division TV cabinet 
designs, RCA’s late VP John Wilson 
also learned to like him a lot: 

“Dreyfuss turned out to be a mueb 
warmer guy than I would ever have 
thought at first meeting. He is never 
flurried, always gets his work done 00 
time—so much of it, I don’t know how 
he does it. And before you know it, he 
is one of the family: you sit down with 
him to play gin rummy by the hour. 

The Dreyfuss 16-hour day is a rt 
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RE-DREYFUSS: 
that loveliest creation 





DENTAL UNIT, P 


race kept up year in, year out. (Illness 
has kept Dreyfuss away from his office 
exactly five days in the last 22 years.) 
Yet he is a confirmed hypochondriac 
who breathes only the barest minimum 
of fresh air necessary to sustain life, 
rushes to his specialist at the first hint 
of a sniffle or the nick of a razor blade. 

Because he loves good food—and gets 
about as much exercise as a hibernating 
tortoise—Dreyfuss is an ardent diet fad- 
dist. (His latest is a four-day horror 
known as the “Clark Gable.”) When 
he thinks a friend is thickening too 
much in the midriff, he will, with a 
tactlessness he never displays in busi- 
ness, send him a neatly-typed caloric 
regimen and a portable bath scale. 

Surprise gifts of any kind are a no- 
torious Dreyfuss weakness. A chance 
acquaintance, regretting offhandedly 
that he has not read a given volume, 
shortly will find it deposited on his 
doorstep. An incurable gadgeteer, 
Dreyfuss cannot resist the attractions of 
magnetized mummies, spinning acro- 
bats and other ingenious knick-knacks— 
items he buys by the gross and remorse- 
lessly distributes among his friends. 

The only man known to have taken 
deliberate advantage of this generosity 
was Craig Sheaffer, the pen man. When 
one of the early Sheaffer ball-point pens 
exploded in Dreyfuss’ pocket, the de- 
signer promptly wrapped the pen in 

tuined shirt, mailed both to Sheaffer 
Personally. Since the shirt was Sheaf- 
t's exact size, however, and since his 
chemists knew the trick of getting the 
inkstains out, he kept it. All Dreyfuss 
got back was a brand-new pen. 

The first love of this quietly intense 
Personality was the theater (two gener- 
ations of his family were in the theatri- 
cal costume supply business). At 16, he 
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finessed college, instead became a pu- 
pil-apprentice to Norman Bel Geddes, 
then designer of the last word in stage- 
craft. 

At 18, Dreyfuss showed a brashness 
which resulted in his next job. In a long 
series of insulting letters, he told J. L. 
Plunkett, manager of the Strand The- 
ater (New York), that his stage settings 
were the world’s worst. Possibly to give 
the youngster enough rope, Plunkett 
hired his tormentor at $50 a week to 
do the Strand’s settings. Dreyfuss pro- 
ceeded to do such a crack job as to be 
soon sought after by Broadway's top 
producers. 

At 28, stock-taking convinced him 
that financial amnesia was an incurable 
ailment of Broadway life. (One pro- 
ducer, owing him $3,000, gave him two 
chairs to square accounts.) The only 
possible answer Dreyfuss could figure 
out was to throw up everything and 
head for Europe, which he did. 

Meanwhile, back in New York, a 
Maey VP named Oswald Knauth had 
a brainstorm: Macy’s was to redesign 
everything it sold. By this time in 
Tunis, Dreyfuss was difficult to find. 
That was enough to convince Macy’s 
he must be the man they wanted. 
Finally brought back to New York by 
a Macy scout, Dreyfuss was given carte 
blanche to wander through the mam- 
moth store’s 100-odd departments, re- 
design anything he didn’t like. 

The catch in all this Dreyfuss was 
quick to discover: Macy’s was starting 
at the wrong end. Retooling costs were 
too high for manufacturers to redesign 
their products—even for Macy’s. Al- 
though flat broke, Dreyfuss turned 
down the job. But the experience 
taught him the principle of starting 
with technical requirements—still a 
cardinal Dreyfuss rule. 

Setting out his industrial designer’s 
shingle on upper Fifth Avenue, Drey- 
fuss paid the rent by designing sets for 
such hit plays as “The Last Mile,” “Cat 
and the Fiddle” and “Strike Me Pink.” 
A second letter-writing campaign be- 
gan—this time noninsulting. The letters 
advised unawakened manufacturers that 
“Design is a Silent Salesman.” The 
only Broadway touch he allowed him- 
self was the signature: it covered half 
a page. 

“T sent for you,” said Daniel H. Cox, 
of the yacht-building firm of Cox and 
Stevens, “because I wanted to see the 
man who signs his name like that. How 
do you do it?” Using a pen the size of 
a small garden rake, Henry showed 
him. That was all Cox wanted just then, 
but a year or so later he had Dreyfuss 
do some de luxe amphibian airplane 
interiors. 

The first commercial design project 
Dreyfuss recalls with any real satisfac- 
tion was recasting the all-but-sacred 
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DENTAL UNIT, POST-DREYFUSS: 
that gas pump 


shape of the Mason jar. He made it 
square with a rounded top—so it would 
take up less space on shelves, in ovens. 

Another early account was McCall's 
magazine, which kept him on its payroll 
for 14 years. Editor Otis Weise credits 
him with first introducing full-color 
photographs and “bleed” illustrations to 
large magazines; and for first use of 
faked thumb tacks, paper clips, torn 
pages and similar tricks to break up the 
monotony of illustration. It is hard to 
pick up a magazine today that does not 
show the Dreyfuss influence. Among 
others, Time and the Reader’s Digest 
have been Dreyfuss-influenced. 

Many of the innovations Dreyfuss has 
made in the design of American indus- 
try’s products are commonplaces today. 
For example, he has been consultant on 
“appearance design” to Bell Telephone 
for 21 years. It was Dreyfuss who shifted 
refrigerator motors from top to bottom, 
integrated headlights with Hoover 
vacuums. Two 20th Century trains for 
New York Central, tractors and other 
agricultural equipment for Deere, plane 
interiors for Lockheed and Consoli- 
dated-Vultee, clocks for Westclox and 
Ingraham, Royal typewriters, Apex 
washers, Ansco cameras, Todd check- 
writers, Eversharp pens, Crane kitchen 
and bathroom fixtures, GE refrigerators, 
Goodyear tires, Warner and Swazey 
lathes, American Export liners, Carrier 
air conditioning units—all these, and 
scores of others, took shape on Drey- 
fuss’ drafting table. Even kitchen can 
openers, fly swatters and photographic 
film wrappers show his influence. Drey- 
fuss-designed, too, is that S. S. White 
dental-drill unit in your dentist’s office; 
until Dreyfuss changed it, the industry 
had thought the old design forever per- 
fect. (Did it not resemble that loveliest 


ot God’s creation, the tree?) Diehards 
still call the new one “that Gas Pump.” 

To give his clients the fullest personal 
attention and minute perfection, Drey- 
fuss now restricts himself to 15 or 16 
blue-chip accounts. He also sticks firmly 
to straight design, refuses to prettify 
packages, glamorize perfume bottles or 
otherwise spread himself over too wide 
a field. “There were days, of course,” 
he says, “when I spread myself so thin 
you could read want ads through me.” 
Dreyfuss prides himself today on end- 
less attention to detail of a few jobs. 
Where part of a total effect, he insists 
on designing down to the smallest item 
—(on the liner “Independence,” even 
the dinnerware, cube-sugar wrappings 
and matchbooks are his work). 

The critical rage purist Dreyfuss 
feels towards a poorly-designed product 
is tempered by commercial realism. 
“Our primary function,” he says, “is to 
help the client sell his product. Why 
else would any one hire us?” If—as is 
often the case—a dab of chromium will 
increase sales, he willingly sticks it on, 
even though in his heart he knows it is 
not “pure” industrial design. 


For these successful compromises, 
Dreyfuss clients are reported to pay as 
much as $400,000, and sometimes as 
little as $5,000—a subject Dreyfuss dis- 
likes to talk about lest industrial design 
be mistaken for an expensive luxury 
available only to immense corporations. 
“Good design,” he says, “is a necessity. 
It need not be expensive. ... For 
$5,000 we can do a job that will repay 
itself many times in increased sales—and 
give an extra dividend in savings on 
manufacturing and tooling costs.” 

Business matters are the office of Mrs. 
Dreyfuss; Henry designs and keeps his 
clients happy. So completely is this so, 
associates swear he hasn't the slightest 
idea what their salaries are or how 
much rent he pays for the office. Clients 
who have heard this theory, however, 
point out that his financial disinterest 
is never so great that he forgets to in- 
sert the proper number of zeros when 
discussing his fees. 

Partly, the highly rated Dreyfuss re- 
sults stem from an undeniable flair for 
good design—what Dreyfuss himself de- 
scribes simply as “genius.” In good 
measure, however, they stem from the 
Dreyfuss insistence on first- hand knowl- 
edge of the problem. 

He never tackles a design job with- 
out living with it himself. Designing a 
locomotive, he spent days in an actual 
cab with the engineer. When he was 
trying to create an illusion of space for 
Statler Hotels, he lived for weeks in a 
tiny hotel room. While designing the 
Royal typewriter, he learned to type. 
Although he hates to ride in automo- 
biles, several times a year he fearfully 
hoists himself onto a tractor at the John 


Deere proving grounds, test hops the 


harvesters and manure spreaders off his 
drawing boards. Before designing an 
Ingraham alarm clock, he set dozens of 
test models to ring at all hours of the 
night to see which would awaken him 
with the least brutality. One legend is 
that he lost his only account—it was 
Eversharp pens—because his handwrit- 
ing was so atrocious that he couldn't 
tell a good pen from a bad one. 

His mark already stamped on the 
American scene, Dreyfuss sees the 
progress of industrial design thus far as 
only a tantalizing taste of what can be 
done with the materials and ingenuity 
available to American business. The 
Patent Office, he likes to remind doubt- 
ers, almost closed its door in 1844 as 
having registered all possible advances. 
The designer's doors, feels Dreyfuss, 
must never close either. 

His microfilm files bulge with ideas 
waiting for the right moment; others 
exist only as gleams behind the Drey- 
fuss horn-rims. All must await their 
proper moment to reach into mass mar- 
kets. When approached recently by a 
representative of a museum of modern 
art, who suggested enshrining Dreyfuss 
designs in his institution, Dreyfuss an- 
swered entirely in character: 

“There are only three museums I am 
interested in—Macy’s, Marshall Field, 
and the May Company—and I don’t 
want to be a permanent exhibit in any 
one of them.” 


CPI: CRUCIAL STATISTIC 


LIKE NEW CARs, price indexes are sub- 
ject to wear and tear. The headline- 
making Consumers’ Price Index—mis- 
takenly referred to as the Cost of Liv- 
ing Index—is no exception. It’s: being 
overhauled by the figure-wise Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (complete revision 
not due till 1952).’An “interim” index 
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has been souped up to serve tempo- 
rarily alongside the old Model A ver- 
sion. 

Naturally, the two don’t jibe. The 
new one recently registered 181.5; the 
old, 181.6. For the 2.7 million workers 
whose wages are adjusted quarterly to 
meet changes in the “cost-of-living” in- 
dex, this poses a neat problem—which 
one to use. In the March wage reshuf- 
fle, companies like General Motors went 
along with the old, making an adjust- 
ment to cover the higher costs of new 
rental units included in the new. 

Labor is not entirely happy about this 
interim index, has criticized it as bit- 
terly as they did the War II CPI, 
which, they charged, did not truly re- 
flect the upward swing of prices. CIO 
economist Stanley Ruttenberg calls the 
revision “unwise and unnecessary,” par- 
ticularly in view of “inadequate inform- 
ation about the changing patterns of 
expenditures and the availability of 
consumer goods, and in the light of ris- 
ing food prices.” 

BLS people are well aware of the 
dangers of making changes in this sta- 
tistical warhorse. Yet it had to be done 
some time—each year a certain amount 
of distortion was creeping in. Here's 
why: 

CPI is primarily designed as a mea- 
sure of the changes in prices of goods 
and services commonly bought by mod- 
erate-income families in large cities. It’s 
really not a true yardstick of the cost 
of living, but more of a _ barometer. 
(Basically, the ratio of the current cost 
of a specified market basket of goods 
and services to the average cost of the 
same basket in the 1935-1939 base pe- 
riod.) It measures the effect of price 
changes upon the cost of living, but 
does not show the effects of changes in 
consumer buying habits. 

Reason: the original surveys of fam- 
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ily expenditures were taken at a time 
(1934-36) when people were just be- 
ginning to get over their depression 
headaches. The basket was representa- 
tive of the consumption patterns of that 
poor-mouth period, does not reflect the 
later rise in the average standard of 
living. 

Increasingly unhappy about this dis- 
crepancy, and sensitive to criticism, 
BLS Commissioner Ewan S. Clague de- 
cided in 1949 to modernize his creaky 
model. At that time the economy 
seemed headed for a period of relative 
price stability. Moreover, the 1948 type 
of General Motors wage agreement was 
spotlighting the importance of the index 
every three months. Statisticians were 
also worried by the fact that the index 
didn’t quite measure the rise in rents 
which had taken place. 

Four basic changes were made: 

1. A revision of population weights 
using the 1950 census figures. 

2. A correction of the “new unit 
bias” in the rent index to reflect the 
higher rents being charged for new 
dwellings. 

8. Introduction of new items that 
have become important in family spend- 
ing since the mid-thirties (frozen foods, 
cola drinks, electric toasters, group hos- 
pitalization, TV, home permanents, 
ete. ) 

4. An adjustment in the importance 
attached to various items and groups 
to mirror current family spending hab- 
its (we buy less butter, more marga- 
rine; fewer ice boxes, more mechanical 
refrigerators; less soap, more deter- 
gents, etc.). 

Food expenditures have dropped 
from 41.6% to 33.3% of the family bud- 
get. The weight given rent was reduced 
from 13.8% to 11.6%. But apparel, 
housefurnishings, transportation, and 
medical care now get a higher relative 
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importance. Their weight now is 51.4%, 
compared with the former combined 
weight of 39%.- Fuel was lowered to 
3.7% from 5.6%. 

The bureau prices about 190 items 
(two or more qualities of many are 
priced, bringing aggregate to 270). 
These include 49 foods, 58 articles of 
clothing, 10 fuels, 23 housefurnishings, 
49 miscellaneous goods and services, 
and rent. 

What can happen to the index if 
any one of these items should increase 
in price? The New York City subway 
fare boost to 10¢ boosted the wages of 
General Motors’ workers by one cent 
per hour. Upping the New York City 
sales tax to 3% will be weighty 
enough to affect the index, boost the 
cost of living for the nation. The higher 
the index goes, the higher the wage in- 
crease for the 2.7 million workers cov- 
ered by escalator contracts. In many 
cases their wage boosts are passed on 
to the consumer in the form of higher 
prices, thus starting the cycle all over. 
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The classified advertisements above 
are culled at random from a recent 
Sunday’s newspaper. Chances are that 
none of the three businesses will be 
sold at anything near their realistic 
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BUSINESS BROKER HAMILTON: 
the fault lies with the seller 


worth simply because there is no sci- 
entific thumb rule in appraising the 
value of an enterprise. 

Businessmen, who for years have 
painstakingly built up their enterprises 
and who husband every dollar’s worth 
of inventory with an eagle’s glance, be- 
have no better than bumpkins at a 
country fair when they're retiring and 
selling their concerns. They accept a 
kind of medicine man’s gobbledegook 
for an appraisal, then sign on the dotted 
line. 

Confirms William D. Hamilton, ex- 
manager of the Industrial Development 
Division of Pease & Elliman, Inc., for 
20 years a business broker: “prices are 
arbitrary and not scientific. 

“A man manufacturing coat hangers 
knows just what he should charge for 
a gross of them, but when he’s about 
to sell the whole caboodle of his plant, 
he doesn’t stop to think and accepts the 
so-called formula of selling a coat-hang- 
er business.” 

For no known reason, the process of 
estimating the worth of a business has 
grown into a kind of witchcraft. Brok- 
ers who are handling the sale of a 
newspaper, will glance at the gross an- 
nual income of the paper and offer it 
just for that sum. A plumbing supply 
house sells for its monthly gross in- 
come; a wholesale meat distributor 
takes half of his half-year earnings and 
will try to sell his business for that. 
Supermarkets always will go for four 
times the weekly gross. 

The fault, says Hamilton, lies wholly 
with the businessman. Hamilton, who 
now handles deals involving a minimum 
of $500,000, says there’s no reason why 
a hard-headed business citizen should 
nod meedly at a rule-of-thumb formula, 
as most of them do. 

“But there are many other ways in 
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which the seller loses a hatful of 
money,” says he. “Our coat-hanger 
friend will offer his enterprise for sale 
in a city lacking a coat-hanger market 
or many prospective buyers. Very ob- 
viously, the more prospective buyers, 
the more the business will sell for.” 

A second danger is that the retiring 
businessman will offer his outfit pub- 
licly. Then, the two or three nearest 
brokers who have clients on file may 
get together and beat him down. They'll 
quote him bad business conditions or 
the higher costs of materials or deteri- 
orations in his plant and machinery. 
When they have him good and baffled, 
he'll delay his retirement, finally sell out 
at a sum even lower than he was of- 
fered originally. 

Another error is calling in one’s law- 
yer to handle the sale. “When a man 
thinks of selling out, he thinks of a 
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men, know better when they’re about to 
sell their practices. They underscore the 
goodwill inherent in their offices, in the 
spot they've been sitting in for years. 
But goodwill is almost always put 
down on the books at $1 when a busi- 
ness is transferred. 

Even when the would-be seller calls 
in a business broker, there’s no surety 
that he is getting a specialist. Only five 
states in the nation license brokers: 
anyone can set himself up as a buyer 
and seller of enterprises. 

In the preparation of this article, 
queries were sent some 30 business 
brokers across the nation; only four 
answered. . 

This coyness is significant. Warnings 
have been issued by the Better Business 
Bureau about business brokers; a list 
of rules has been issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce on using 


GOING BUTCHERY: is the goodwill a consideration? 


contract. A contract is a legal affair, so 
he thinks of his lawyer—who may be a 
foxtrotter at Blackstone but can’t ap- 
praise a business. 

“Soon as a lawyer is handling the 
deal, the prospective buyer calls in his 
lawyer. So we have a situation where 
two lawyers are sitting about a desk, 
fringed by their clients who sit mutely 
and admiringly, while the lawyers talk 
law and contract. 

“Law and contract are all very neces- 
sary, but they still have nothing to do 
with the worth of a business,” Hamilton 
said. “How many lawyers have had 
experience in selling an enterprise 
which has goodwill as one of its prime 
assets?” 

Goodwill is the item on which most 
sellers lose gobbets of money. Doctors, 
who are supposed to be bad business- 
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them. Substance of the warnings: in- 
vestigate before retaining. 

Who can provide meat for the in- 
vestigator? Banks, chambers of com- 
merce, trade boards, lawyers, and an 
interview with the broker himself. The 
business of retaining a business broker 
may be more important than the hiring 
of any employee in the company’s his- 
tory. 

The best markets in which to sell a 
business are New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Even 
though the enterprise requires personal 
supervision, many prospects are anxious 
to move to those big cities. Metropoli- 
tan areas give the added advantage of 


anonymity when the firm is offered on 


the market. 
Selling and buying going concerns is 
a tricky business. One restaurant owner 
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collected a handsome option from a 
would-be buyer for the right to sit next 
to the cash register for two weeks, | 
Without telling his principal, the res- 
taurateur’s broker gave all his friends 
two dollars to come and dine at the 
restaurant. The cash register played a 
merry symphony during the two weeks, 
and the sale was closed—with a fat 
commission for the broker. A few days 
after taking over, the new owner was 
deafened by the cashbox’s sudden sil- 
ence. 

A thoroughgoing broker will inquire 
into the status of the lease, check with 
credit agencies, talk with the would- 
be seller's doctor if the reason for sell- 
ing is a health reason, look into pending 
suits against the company, sift into part- 
nership disagreements, if those are giv- 
en as the cause, talk with the banker 
about loans that had been made and 
how they were taken up, look into op- 
tions that have been dropped, glance 
at competition, see how many owner- 
ships there have been and why they 
were dropped, probe patents. 

Average broker’s commission: 10%, 
plus a flat sum for advertising. 

He will answer these logical suspi- 
cions: Why should a good business be 
sold? Are there no heirs, no relatives? 
Is the business going to die because of 
a new discovery that will outdate and 
make the product obsolete? Is a fran- 
chise expiring? 

Not very long ago, a bright young 
man bought a very, very prosperous 
hardware store. The owner wished the 
buyer well and went off to Florida. 
Three months later, .the new owner re- 
ceived a notice that the state was tear- 
ing down the building to make way for 
a viaduct. A week later, the seller, 
tanned and healthy, opened just across 
the street in a new store whose fixtures 
had been installed behind drawn shades 
and whose stock was moved in via the 
back door. 

Fraud? Not at all as current rules go. 


IN UNION, STRENGTH 


Wuen Sheriff Hiram Sibley and Judge 
Samuel L. Sheldon, together with a 
group of Rochester, N.Y., businessmen, 
formed a telegraph company on April 
Fool’s Day, 1851, many of their friends 
sadly shook their heads. A foolhardy 
undertaking, commented they, with both 
hardheaded gentlemen acting out of 
character. For the newly incorporated 
New York and Mississippi Valley Print- 
ing Telegraph Co. was only one of fifty 
such outfits venturing to make a go of 
what a skeptical public still viewed 
merely as an interesting toy. Only seven 
years before, Samuel Morse had sent 
his first sputtering message. Service, re 
stricted to the area east of the Missis- 
sippi, was slow, costly and unreliable. 
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WU’S MARSHALL: centennial profits 








But Sibley and Sheldon, bursting 
with enthusiasm over the new communi- 
cations medium, induced others to in- 
vest to the tune of $83,000, and the 
fledgling company started to build its 
first line. Operation was exclusively by 
the House telegraph printer, rather than 
the Morse key (rights to which had al- 
ready been granted other firms). An 
invention of Vermont-born Royal E. 
House, this printer looked like a small 
piano with a coffee grinder handle. But 
it was the first to print Roman letters, 
numerals and punctuation, instead of 
code. Twice as fast as Morse’s machine, 
it ended the latter’s exclusive patent 
control of the telegraphic field. 

In its first three years the new com- 
pany strung a dozen lines, changed its 
name to Western Union in 1856 at the 
suggestion of pioneer telegraph line 
builder Ezra Cornell (founder of Cor- 
nell U.). Telegraph stations and mile- 
age multiplied rapidly, and the re- 
named company laid plans for extension 
of service to the Pacific Coast (com- 
pleted October 24, 1861). 

Meantime, the Morse system, greatly 
simplified, made a startling comeback, 
drove the House printer into telegraphic 
oblivion (a national search on the oc- 
casion of WU’s 100th anniversary failed 
to dig up one out of the hundreds that 
saw service). Today the situation is 
again reversed. Morse is virtually obso- 
lete, and improved printing telegraphy, 
along with its latest ally, facsimile, now 
moves 95% of the nation’s telegrams. 

Western Union waxed mightily over 
the years, today has a message-carrying 
capacity equal to four million miles of 
wire. But on the way, airmail and tele- 
Phone gave it tough competition. And 
in the post-war period, it suffered defi- 
cits in three out of five years. To meet 
the challenge, WU is spending $100 
million on electronics. First under the 
late Joseph Egan, and latterly (since 
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December, 1948) under snappy, tele- 
gram-talking W. P. Marshall, the com- 
pany has revitalized the operation 
with such instruments as Desk-Fax, a 
small facsimile machine that places an 
actual “telegraph office” in business 
premises, and Telefax, a machine that 
transmits pictorial, typed or written 
matter at high speed. As a result of 
these improvements plus pepped up 
merchandising tactics, WU wound up 
its hundredth year, 1950, with a $7.3 
million net income figure on $186 mil- 
lion worth of business (loss in 1949: 
$4.2 million on $179 million). And for 
1951’s first quarter, the net was running 
at a $9 million annual rate. Marshall's 
latest: a test fling at TV servicing, an- 
other possible profit-fattener. 
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WU MARKET HISTORY :Shaded area 
shows price range of combined com- 
munications common stocks of AT&T, 
IT&T, New England T&T, and RCA. 
Solid line shows Western Union yearly 
market mid-points. 


DAIRY DIAGNOSIS 


PERIODICALLY the U.S. dairy industry 
lets out a sick groan from deep down 
in the grainbelt, brings the nation’s eco- 
nomic doctors running to take a squint 
at its ills. Invariably the diagnosis is 
the same: the $2-billion industry is 
starving to death on a skimmed milk 
profit diet amidst creamy plenty. 

Last week the industry could con- 
sider a remedy that might not be easy 
to take but seemed to be downright 
commonsense. J. Walter Thompson Ad- 
vertising Agency's Arno Johnson and 





JWT’S JOHNSON: 
amidst creamy plenty, a profit diet of skimmed milk 
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JERSEY RESIDENT: 





the Butter and Egg Merchants Associa- 
tion’s Alfred Rich took a long look at 
the industry, came to identical conclu- 
sions: nothing wrong that a little ag- 
gressive merchandising wouldn’t cure. 

Butter and Egg Man Rich thought 
the root of the trouble was overwilling- 
ness to be coddled by government. The 
first step to recovery, said he, would 
be cutting Government price supports 
of butter at least three cents a pound, 
call a halt to “riding the gravy train” 
at the expense of the consumer. The 
present 66¢-a-pound support, said he, 
“reeks with favoritism towards farmers 
and certain butter dealers.” Result: the 
industry has become so butter-soft that 
dairy distributors “can buy butter from 
creameries at the 66¢ support price, 
secure in the knowledge that they will 
always be able to get back their full 
investment by selling it back to the 
Government.” That sort of situation, 
says Rich, hurts the industry as much 
as the housewife. 

Flourishing a notebook full of statis- 
tics, JWT’s Amo Johnson lit into indus- 
try for grossly neglecting its expanded 
market opportunities, limiting its think- 
ing with exploded New Deal concep- 
tions of a “mature economy.” One fal- 
lacious axiom of the dairymen’s outlook: 
“the idea that people drink more milk 
when it is low priced than when it is 
expensive.” Nonsense, says Johnson. 
“People drink milk because they want 
it; .. . if you want people to consume 
more milk, you have to create the de- 
sire for more.” 

The dairy industry, says Johnson, 
thinks of stabilizing its market rather 
than of expanding it. “In 2,328 pages of 
printed testimony before a Congres- 
sional subcommittee last year, most of 
the discussion was of ways of restrict- 
ing, regulating, controlling, subsidiz- 
ing.” Far from exploiting its opportuni- 
ties, “the industry has not even main- 
tained its pre-war share of the consum- 
er’s dollar.” 

How big those opportunities are, 
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Johnson was emphatic in describing: 
“The discretionary spending power 
people have available today for improv- 
ing their standard of living—and their 
food consumption—points to an oppor- 
tunity as a minimum goal to expand the 
per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts by 36%.” How industry can achieve 
that goal: creating a demand for 21% 
more fluid milk and cream, 14% more 
cheese, 57% more ice cream, 22% more 
butter and margarine. 

Too high a target? Not at all, says 
Johnson. “Even a 36% increase in dairy 
product consumption would still leave 
American per capita consumption well 
below the level nutritionists recom- 
mend.” Can it be done? Yes, says ad- 
man Johnson—not by supports or 
pricing agreements or any other legisla- 
tion, but (you guessed it) by more ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 


WHERE’S THE PAPER? 


LasT YEAR the paper industry® had its 
biggest year, produced 24,300,000 tons 
of paper and paperboard. Imports sup- 
plied another 4,940,000 and only 360,- 


*Sixth biggest in U.S., with $4.89 bil- 
lion assets in 1949; the five bigger are 
motors, meat, steel, oil refining, cotton 
goods. . 


SCOTT’S MATEER: 
“enough pulp” 


CANADA’S FOWLER: 
“send more sulphur” 


ST. REGIS’ FERGUSON: 
200,000-ton expansion 


CREDITMAN HEIMANN: 
“don’t overexpand” 


000 tons were exported. Production ran 
19% higher than in 1949, 10% above 
record breaking 1948, 49% over 1940's 
tonnage. For every American, 380.5 
pounds of paper were available in 1950, 
831 in 1949, 356 in 1948. But, as many 
a cutback businessman is asking, 
where’s all the paper? 

Facts and figures man Louis T. 
Stevenson — APPA economist and 40 
years in paper—points to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that 1950 
business inventories increased by $10 
billion during the year. Economist 
Stevenson believes a good part of these 
billions—nobody knows how much— 
represents paper products, In 1948, an 
inventory-building boom year, distribu- 
tors demanded more than they sold; 
1949’s paper-making slump came when 
inventories were unloaded. Stevenson 


reports the two years’ actual consump- 


tion nearly identical. Mindful of only 
slight population growth, and almost 
negligible (about 3%) increase in gov- 
ernment demand, he believes 1950 use 
was probably little more. Statistical 
studies clinch the economist’s stand by 
showing 1950 production topped basic 
demand, that is, paper actually con- 
sumed. 

“The excess must be somewhere,” 
concludes Stevenson. 

Current tight supply, trumpeted by 


JOBBER MORRIS: 
“paper can be had” 


PULPMAN EVANS: 
“freeze pulp prices” 
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newsmen, appears to be the fruit ¢ 
ordering in hope of business expansion, 
fear of shortage, speculation in inven- 
tory, and downright hoarding. Rein- 
hold-Gould’s Charles V. Morris feels the 
scare-buying spree died a few months 
back, but there was plenty of it in late 
1950. Today, says Morris, most legiti- 
mate consumers order only what they 
need, usually get most of it. To judge 
from complaints, hardest to get is kraft 
paper and board, the tough, brown 
paper used in bags, wrappings, card- 
board, and bleached to manufacture 
paper cups, containers, etc. Even with- 
out Korea, new kraft uses have kept 
production cow-tailing demand since 
World War II. 

St. Regis Paper's topman Roy K. 
Ferguson is forging ahead a_ two- 
pronged program to “more than double” 
the company’s Pensacola and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., operations—with 200,000 
tons of new kraft annually. Scott and 
Mead’s jointly owned Brunswick, Ga., 
mill will up daily pulp output 38%. 
Union Bag and Paper President Alex- 
ander Calder plans to add a paper ma- 
chine to his Savannah plant, increasing 
“daily production of kraft paper and 
board by approximately 400 tons.” 

Added up, planned expansion spells 
out a 1951 production exceeding 25,- 
000,000 tons—2.5% more than 1950’s. 

What of the government’s take? Un- 
der NPA Order M-36, papermen must 
set aside 5 to 25% of their monthly ca- 
pacity (depending on grade) for Fed- 
eral needs. No one in Washington is 
willing to guess if government will need 
any or all of the reserved stock. The 
law is written to allow companies to 
market all production left unspoken for 
after the tenth of any month. Although 
bureaucratic uncertainty discourages 
prophecy, APPA’s Stevenson estimates 
government requirements at 10% of all 
production. 

Because production estimates are for 
rated capacity, figured on a six-day 
work week, emergency needs can be 
met and surpassed by the simple ex- 
pedient of working crews seven days. 
Such a move, already taken by some 
producers, would increase annual ca- 
pacity 17%, without adding a brick to 
plant—granting availability of raw ma- 
terials. Improved plant engineering of- 
fers more tonnage, too. Robert Gair’s 
George E. Dyke reports 156,158 tons 
production on a 135,000-ton rated ca- 
pacity by engineering improvements 
alone. Improvements are continuing, he 
said. Evidence Dyke’s experience isn't 
isolated: 1951 first quarter U.S. pro- 
duction ran at a 25,800,000-ton annual 
rate, a fact which gives plausibility to 
a recent prediction of a 26,000,000-ton 
year offered by Eastern Corp. VP John 
Massengale. 

But papermen are more concerned 
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with raw material and labor than with 
plant capacity. International's President 


John H. Hinman says record production 
will hinge “on the availability of man- 
power, particularly in the forests, and 
of supplies, including chemicals.” Hin- 
man was referring to what Association 
of Pulp Consumers’ secretary Karl A. 
Clauson calls the developing shortage 
of sulphur and chlorine, both critical 
defence materials. Chlorine—used as a 
bleaching agent—determines whiteness 
of paper, a desirable but not essential 
feature. Without sulphur—compounds 
of which are employed to cook out 
fiber from wood—little paper can be 
made. Canada’s Newsprint Association 
President R. M. Fowler reports cut- 
backs in U.S. sulphur shipments to 
Canadian mills—a situation, if neglected, 
which promises less newsprint by sum- 
mer. U.S. furnishes almost all of Can- 
ada’s sulphur, in return gets 80% of its 
newsprint from the Dominion. Industry- 
men have tossed chemical supply prob- 
lems squarely into NPA’s lap, and as 
yet officials have made no move to al- 
locate chlorine or sulphur to pulp mak- 
ers. Studies are under way, Authority 
spokesmen report, and Order M-45 pro- 
vides for allocation if need is shown. 
Ultimately, pulpwood and wastepa- 
per supply—basis for 95% of U.S. paper 
-will determine production. Integrated 
mills, which control all processes from 
woods to market, are best off. Their 
pulpwood is contracted for long in ad- 
vance, or is cut on company woodlands. 
Sole worry is labor, but government in- 
clination to place paper high on the 
essential list, plus Canada’s no-draft 
policy, cast bright light on this factor. 
In addition, considerable pulpwood is 
cropped by small farmers; high prices 
and a ready market tend to increase 
their wood shipments to mills. 
Non-integrated plants are pinched by 
competition for domestic and foreign 
market pulp, totalling 3,424,000 tons 
last year. Because U.S. and Canadian 
pulpmakers can’t meet demand, high- 
cost European pulp is used. Pulp from 
France and Scandinavia sells at $40 to 
$100 a ton above North American 
prices. Karl Clauson reports sales at 
twice that premium. With prices con- 
trolled, only highest grade papers can 
be made profitably from European pulp 
-unless products are sold in the gray 
market. Consequently, paper users now 
tind expensive paper more readily than 
cheaper, equally serviceable grades. 
American Pulp Consumers Associa- 
tion President Robert H. Evans recently 
protested to the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. Caught in the squeeze between 
high-cost foreign pulp and fixed paper 
Prices, some mills faced shutdown or 
tuin, beefed he. One Swedish outfit 
taised its pulp price four times since 
Korea—from $82.50 to today’s $275 a 
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POTENTIAL PULPEATER 
is International's Natchez mill, which sheets dissolving pulp for the rayon- 
film-plastics industry. For three years dissolving pulp has represented 5% of U.S. 
output: when Natchez reaches full capacity, the proportion will creep to 6%. 














ton. To encourage production, Evans 
called for price ceilings on imported 
pulp and corresponding price relief for 
mills suffering this kind of hardship. 

Barrier to pulp capacity expansion 
lies in the nature of the business. Paper- 
making is by definition a “heavy” indus- 
try with per-ton capital investment of 
more than $23,000 per worker—three 
times that for iron and steel. Rais- 
ing capital, per se, offers no problem. 
An industry-wide financial analysis 
completed in 1950 by APPA’s Steven- 
son gives papermen gilt-edged credit 
ratings. 

Average long-term debt is low, stock- 
holder equity high. Current assets ex- 
ceeded long-term debt, current and all 
other liabilities by more than 50% as of 
last December. 

Having developed a sound financial 
atmosphere, producers will fight to re- 
main in it. There is little need of warn- 
ings against indiscriminate expansion 
recently sounded by National Credit- 
man Henry H. Heimann. The industry 
is traditionally accustomed to meeting 
demand as it arises, not to building 
plant in hope of selling more paper. 

Though U.S. officialdom straddles the 
fence, most men in the trade would 
confirm the assessment of Scott’s VP 
R. C. Mateer. He is “satisfied that our 
overall 1951 pulp requirements for 
continued capacity operation will be 
met.” If war is averted, Charles E. 
Wilson’s hope of ample goods for 
civilians and defense will probably be 
realized in the paper industry, despite 
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newspapermen’s cries to the contrary. 
Newsprint is a separate, but equally 
optimistic picture. Although 80% of U.S. 
supply is Canadian made, unaffected by 
Washington controls, individual pub- 
lishers are getting about as much as 
they used in 1950. And if sulphur needs 
are met, indications promise an increas- 
ing supply. Domestic production bet- 
tered a million tons in 1950 for the first 
time since 1944—an increase of 11.6% 
over 1949. Imports from Canada went 
up about 400,000 tons. Both U.S. and 
Canadian capacity for 1951 are up and 
exports to other countries are declining. 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation notes that no newspaper has 
had to suspend production for want of 
newsprint, although it is true none of 
them have all the paper they can use. 
In publishing a shortage is relative: 
present supply is inadequate for carry- 
ing as much advertising as can be sold 
in 1951, and any publisher, blinded by 
visions of lost profits, will lament. 
Looking to government for leader- 
ship, APC’s Evans advocates official re- 
strictions on paper thickness similar to 
those imposed in the last war. Credit- 
man Heimann, remarking on the “little 
economy in the use of paper in our gov- 
ernment bureaus,” suggested that gov- 
ernment might set up a conservation 
pattern “that would be cheerfully fol- 
lowed by private industry.” National 
wastepaper drives would lessen strain 
on pulp supply, and one concrete step 
taken in that direction is sponsored by 
Hinds & Dauch Paper Co. out in Ohio. 


School kids’ wastepaper collections in 
Sandusky are rewarded with movie tick- 
ets through the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. To date, more paper has prob- 
ably been expended in drive member- 
ship cards and publicity than has been 
salvaged. 

If the paper outlook is basically en- 
couraging, that fact carries little satis- 
faction for the consumer who wants 
paper now, and is not content to remain 
a silent victim of inventory gambles, or 
what Hudson Pulp and Paper VP T. H. 
Mittendorf describes as “profiteering 
and price-gouging.” 


AVCO IN TUNE 


WHEN avco’s Crosley Division made its 
play for the white-goods market in 
1948, showmanship was the word. 
Sales VP Bill Blees (who once helped 
Chevrolet muscle in on Henry Ford) 
called attention to his Shelvadors and 
ranges with a $2-million giveaway pro- 
gram. 

Last month in Bridgeport’s Hotel 
Barnum—named for master showman 
Phineas T. Barnum—Crosley put on a 
public-relations show. More to reassure 
owners of Crosley TV sets than to add 
sales revenue, General Manager John 
Craig undraped an “Ultratuner” which 
adds 70 ultra-high-frequency channels 
to the 12 very-high-frequency channels 
now carrying telecasts. Although UHF 
telecasting is no immediate likelihood 
(FCC allocations will be thrashed out 
later this month), Crosley and Craig 
were anxious to get to the public fustest 
with the next TV accessory. They hope 
the institutional publicity thus created 
will widen Crosley’s wedge of the TV 
set market to 10% (last year’s slice: 
250,000 sets, or one out of every 30 
sold). 


THE THING: 
Crosley UHF tuner (atop TV set) 


Craig’s “thing” can be hooked up to 
a Crosley set in three minutes without 
a serviceman, will cost under $50 when 
and if UHF telecasting justifies full 
production. 

Although his pitch was largely tech- 
nical, Barnum-bald Craig didn’t forget 
the showman’s touch. On his way to 
the egress, every newsman got a Cros- 
ley radio. 


SOURING TOOTH? 


AMERIcA’s annual candy bill isn’t ris- 
ing as fast as its liquor and cigarette 
expenditures. At least, not fast enough 
to please the bon bon makers who sadly 
note that per capita annual consump- 
tion has climbed only 1.6 Ibs. in ten 
years, Estimate for 1950: 18.5 Ibs. per 
person. From national sales of $1,001 
million in ’48, candy skidded to $875 
million in ’49; new manufacturers and 
expansion pushed sales to $955 million 
last year. Wartime gorging (20.5 lbs. 
per in 1944) cannot be regarded as a 
normal or average rise in sweet tooth. 
The government flooded army PX’s and 
navy stores with candy that was greed- 
ily devoured by servicemen welcoming 
any relief from the monotonous chow. 

After the war and rationing, sales for 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., 
rocketed up, then fell sharply. Largest 
retail candy chain in U.S. (861 cur- 
tained white shops), FF hit an all-time 
sales peak in 1947: nearly $18 million. 
The following year sales slid down by 
$800,000. In 1949 sales plummeted to 
$15% million, made a feeble gain of 
only $7,000 last year. (Closest com- 
petitor, 200-shop Loft Candy, gained 
$1% million last year, for a gross of 
$13,686,647.) Diet “experts” and fad- 
dish weight reducing programs are 
blamed for the slump in candy sales. 
Though much diet baloney has been 
thrown at the public in the past decade, 
Americans are more foodwise than for- 
merly. This greater awareness of bal- 
anced meals and natural foods with 
sucrose content is main reason for de- 
cline in sweets. White-haired, nearly 
blind John D. Hayes, who has directed 
the tiny, neat Fanny Farmer shops for 
32 years, believes that expansion is the 
only way to get back business, plans to 
open 35 to 40 new shops this year. Just 
completed is $450,000 addition to the 
Minneapolis “studio” (F.F.’s euphemis- 
tic label for its seven factories). Biggest 
post-war expansion: the elegant million- 
dollar Bronx studio, which services 86 
shops in New York area. By the end of 
"51, Hayes hopes the country will have 
swallowed $17% million worth of his 
butter creams, chocolate mints, nut 
meats, etc. Trick will be to achieve this 
$2 million sales boost without raising 
his low prices: $1.10 per pound of 
assorted chocolates as against $1.20 to 
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CANDYMAN HAYES: 
Santa eats % lb. a day 


$1.65 in other chain shops. A new war 
may change these noble intentions; high 
cost of ingredients* forced Hayes’ 
candy up 10 cents during W.W. IL. 
President Hayes, who looks like a de- 
whiskered Santa Claus (he eats % |b. 
of his product daily) is one manufac- 
turer who shies away from military or- 
ders. Reasons: (1) his candy should be 
eaten while fresh, not after months en 
route to far-flung PX’s; (2) hard-to- 
please military orders are accompanied 
by endless and time-consuming packing 
requirements; (3) FF machinery is 

*Annually, 135,000 gallons ($250,000) 
of fresh cream; 500,000 Ibs. ($400,000) of 
butter; 5 million Ibs. of chocolate; 9 mil- 
lion Ibs. of sugar; over 2% million lbs. of 
nut meats from Iraq, Italy, India, Spain, 
Turkey and Texas; several bushels of 
Mitcham’s mint from England; and a 
couple of freight cars of oranges, lemons 
and pineapples. Total cost: $6 million plus, 
for yearly output of 18 million pounds of 
chocolates, 
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MARKET HISTORY OF FANNY 
FARMER: 

(solid line) compared with No. 1 rival 
Loft’s (jagged line), plotted as mid- 
points between yearly highs and lows. 
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d to produce assorted candies 
(125 types), and conversion to the one 
or two types requested by the military 
necessitates mothballing of much equip- 
ment and purchasing of new. 

Candyman Hayes is always on the 
lookout for new gastronomical thrills. 
A veteran world traveler, he has peeked 
into bon bon factories in every Euro- 
pean country. Two of his discoveries: 
Highland Cream Toffee in Scotland and 
French Almond Toffee, which was be- 
ing created in an obscure plant outside 
of Paris. Both are now standard equip- 
ment in Fanny Farmer boxes. Recently, 
FF established a candy fellowship by 
a prominent research institute to ex- 
periment on candy texture, smoothness, 
sucrose content, etc. The institute’s re- 
searcher learned so much about the de- 
veloping of better candies that eager 
beaver Hayes hired him for FF. 

Fanny Farmer is a first cousin to 
Canada’s Laura Secord (a 96-shop 
candy chain, named for a War of 1812 
heroine). In 1918, Hayes and his 
brother-in-law opened the first Laura 
Secord north of the border. So many 
customers from the States swarmed into 
the Secord confectionery that Hayes 
decided to bring the mountain to Mo- 
hammed. Fanny Farmer (named for a 
famous cook book authoress) made her 
debut in 1919 at Rochester, N. Y., in 
82 years has bowed in at nearly 200 
cities in 18 Eastern and Middlewestern 
states. Eventually, expansion-minded 
Hayes will walk onto the Western stage, 
considers Californians great potential 
candy munchers. 


DREAM FACTORIES 
DYING? 


Hottywoop is not dead—yet. At the 
moment, it is only a pale shade of bil- 
lous green. If production costs (already 
double 1942’s) keep ‘soaring and the 
box office keeps dipping, the movie in- 
dustry may have to dig its grave, but 
such a disaster is at least five years 
away. By that time, the movies expect 
to have a panacea: theatre television. 

Bleats one top movie producer in a 
cold sweat from reading the latest fig- 
ures (Nielsen Radio Index says there 
are now 11,142,500 TV _ families): 
Listen, they've buried us a dozen 
times. We're indestructible, see!” But a 
permanent burial has never seemed so 
near. Film Daily estimates 63 million 
box admissions last year. This is 22% 
under 1940, an average movie-going 
year; 30% under 1946-47, lushest years 
in cinema history; 10% under 1949. 
While growth of movie-age population 
(5 to 100 years) has risen 12% since 
1940, movie attendance has dropped 
drastically, 


Nor can the dream factories blame 
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the movie slump entirely on the high 
cost of living. TV competition, night 
baseball, hockey, racing, and basketball 
are more cogent explanations. Even 
though twice as much (5.8 cents out 
of the dollar) is spent on recreation in 
1951 than 15 years ago, today only 40% 
of the entertainment dollar goes for 
movies; 15 years ago the film cut was 
60%. Other reasons for slump: failure 
of movie fare to improve; higher ticket 
prices (up 65% in 10 years); and above 
all, a natural decline from the war boom 
years of 1943-1947. Hollywood couldn't 
expect to keep pulling em in the way 
war tension did. However, the BO has 
declined just about as far as it dares to 
go. In the hollow of depression years 
1982-33, attendance sunk to 60 million, 
3 million below the rough estimate for 
last year. This year will probably see 
the kill-or-cure crisis. 


FIRESIDE FOOTBALL: 
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will it be this? . .. 


Though attendance may be down to 
depression figures, gross dollar income 
for 1950 will probably be near the 1944 
level: a bulky $1,185,000,000. Higher 
box office tariffs and drastically reduced 
production costs explain this paradox. 
Most of the studios are operating on 
production budgets 33% below those of 
three years ago, with around 20% few- 
er employees. MGM production head 
Dore (“Miracle Boy”) Schary has 
chopped overhead exactly in half while 
doubling picture output. Some of his 
methods: shorter shooting schedules, 
fewer writers (1.2 per picture v. the 
former 7.3), fresh (and cheap) direct- 
ing and producing talent. An advance 
report issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue states that tax receipts of all 
box offices (movies, sports, concerts, 
etc.) are only 6% below 1949. Analyzes 
Hollywood columnist Thomas F. Brady: 














M-G-M’S SCHARY: 
1.2 writers instead of 7.3 


“Profits have been maintained at a safe 
level but only by the sale of capital 
assets and the exploitation of old films 
in both the domestic and foreign mar- 
kets.” 

Because of a new deal worked out 
with England, American studios will 
import a few more dollars from their 
British distribution, about $21 million 
total plus a sum equal to revenue from 
English pix in U.S. In return, British- 
made films will have greater distribu- 
tion in this country. The new deal 
doesn’t begin to compare with pre-war 
days when one-third of Hollywood’s in- 
come came from overseas: these days 
American pix collect $210 million in 
foreign rentals, bring home only $90 
million. 

The Big Five’s latest financial state- 
ments show a clear decline of box of- 
fice admissions. If net profits are com- 
pared with the previous year, however, 
confusion is the only conclusion. Para- 
mount happily reports 1950 picture 
earnings—$6,565,041—double those of 
"49. Even gloomier: RKO Corp. tum- 
bled from an earned surplus of over 
$21% million in 1948 to less than $2 
million in ’49. (Statement for 1950 not 
yet released.) Biggest difference was 
the $17 million slump in RKO theatre 
admissions and film rentals, much of it 
frozen overseas. 

Not quite so shocking is Warner Bro- 
thers’ 1950-1949 relationship (fiscal 
year ending Aug. 31): last year Warner 
fell short of 1949 by only $195 thous- 
and. Loew’s Inc., (MGM) is nearly as 
happy as Paramount, shows a 1950 rise 
of $1% million over 1949. Some of this 
increase comes from sale of MGM the- 
atres, which the Supreme Court ordered 
divorced from the studio after the gov- 
ernment won its anti-trust suit against 








PARAMOUNT’S O'BRIEN: 
200 theatres instead of TV 


the Big Five (movie-making and real- 
estate shall not be a single flesh). 
Though only a new war can send 
down another painless golden shower, 
Hollywood’s immediate gambit is the- 
atre television. Mention of this threat 
to home TV sends television producers 
and advertisers into a coaxial rage. 
Good reason, too: if theatre television 
can get air channels and exclusive TV 
rights to major sport events, product 
advertisers may as well save their 
money and go back to cheaper radio. 
Among other things, the theaters must 
(1) show the FCC that its televising 
system will benefit the sports audience, 
(2) show the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association that the college’s share 
in the theatre box office will be- more 
than the home TV advertiser’s price. 
There are 15 theatres in the U.S. now 
projecting special events on the silver 
screen. Of the five houses in the New 
York area equipped with the $25,000 
television apparatus, Time Square’s 
Paramount Theatre is the busiest trail- 
blazer. Paramount opened the theatre 
TV battle with a prizefight in April of 
1948, has since shown a steady stream 
of Presidential speeches, UN meetings, 
election returns, political conventions, 
sport events and, most recently, the sen- 
sational Kefauver Senate Crime hear- 
ings. Running from five minutes to an 
hour, these events have played to full 
capacity. After the television bait, most 
patrons stay in their seats for the regu- 
lar feature, which is much closer to 
Hollywood’s heart and pocketbook than 
theatre TV. In March, a Fabian chain 
theatre in Albany, N. Y., televised Mad- 
ison Square Garden’s St. John-Ken- 
tucky basketball game. The atmosphere 
in the theatre was nearly as charged as 
the Garden’s: the audience cheered, 
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booed, screamed, behaved every bit as 
badly as the Garden customers. 

Robert O’Brien, Sec.-Treasurer of 
United Paramount Theatres, Inc., and 
theatre TV’s loudest promoter, is work- 
ing on a deal to equip 200 theatres 
throughout the Midwest with large 
screen television in the coming year. If 
Paramount projects a circuit of 200 the- 
atre TV installations in the Midwest 
and wangles exclusive TV rights on Big 
Ten football games, average cost per 
theatre (labor, cable, TV pickup, ad- 
vertising, and local phone loops, assum- 
ing TV channels haven’t already been 
granted) would total less than $500 per 
game. At a dollar a seat, 200 theatres 
could get a game gross of $300,000. 
Deducting the theatre costs and film 
rentals (25% of gross income), the net 
would total $125,000. Colleges and 
theatres splitting 50-50, each college 
stands to net $62,500 a match, approx- 
imately $20,000 more than any TV ad- 
vertiser has or would probably pay for 
a major football game. The split would 
give each of the 200 theatres a $300 
plus net, for the Saturday matinee, a 
substantial increase over regular 2 to 
5 P.M. business in Midwestern theatres. 

Ultimate goal of theatre owners: tele- 
casting the World Series to 6,000 the- 
atres in the country. Gross for just one 
game could run to $9 million. It is 
highly doubtful whether any TV spon- 
sor could approach the figure a solid 
circuit of theatres would pay baseball 
or any other sport for exclusive televi- 
sion coverage. Theatre TV is prob&bly 
the last hope of getting customers out 
of their living rooms and back into the 
movie palaces. 


THE CARLOADERS 


THIN PROFIT margins and tight ship- 
ping schedules are the hallmark of the 
fast-growing freight forwarding busi- 
ness. A coordinated door-to-door trans- 
portation service, it came of age last 
year with a record $300 million volume 
(1940, $40 million), and an ICC grant 
of common carrier status. About 65% 
of the business went to the “Big 5—- 
Acme Fast Freight, Inc., National Car- 
loading Co., Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co., Inc., Republic Car- 
loading & Distributing Co., Inc., and 
International Forwarding Co. 

Once a little-known part of the trans- 
portation industry, freight forwarding 
has gained recognition as a vital factor 
in the overall picture. Tested in WW II, 
it consolidated its gains in the post-wat 
era, is currently doing yeoman work for 
the defense program. 

Representative of this feverish breed 
is Republic, whose $13% million volume 
last year was about one-fifth that of 
pace-setting Acme. Unlike some of the 
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other biggies, Republic has no tie-in 
with the railroads. It’s an independent, 
two-man operation run by Florida-born 
Rill Mote and New York-bred Ted Bar- 
tels. Both personable, fortyish, they en- 
teed the game in 1940, racked up a 
token $106,000 gross. Originally they 

ialized in a water-rail service to the 
Pacific Coast, but the death of coast- 
wise shipping early in the war turned 
them willy-nilly into general freight 
forwarders. 

This Damon and Pythias combination 
was well-grounded in transportation 
techniques. Mote worked for United 
Fruit and the Lone Star Package Car 
Co., a regional Texas outfit. It was there 
that he met Bartels, who came by way 
of the Canadian Pacific and the Read- 
ing Co. Two years later in New York, 
they started a hole-in-the-wall operation 
which mushroomed into a sizable head- 
quarters on Twelfth Avenue, 60-odd 
terminals scattered throughout the na- 
tion, and 600 employees. 

Typical of their job-getting ability 
was the service sold to the Houston de- 
partment stores. Republic told the 
stores they didn’t have to take delivery 
time running more than a week. If they 
would ship collectively, Republic would 
run a freight car through from New 
York every day, guarantee fourth morn- 
ing delivery on any orders. Result: min- 
imum inventories, a wider variety of 
stock items, expanding sales serviced at 
minimum transportation cost. 

A similar job is currently being done 
for the Cannon Shoe Co. in Baltimore. 
It, too, had an inventory problem keep- 
ing its 120 widespread stores stocked. 
Frequent small shipments were proving 
too costly. Republic stepped in and 
through consolidated shipments stepped 
down Cannon’s shipping expense, re- 
duced damage costs by 95%. 

Phonograph companies also depend 
upon freight forwarders. When a tune 
clicks, the fickle public will often buy it 
under any label. Problem is to get as 
many records out as possible within a 
short time. When RCA’s fabulous press- 
ing of “Riders in the Sky” made the 
Hit Parade, almost two million copies 
were sold in jig time, with Republic 
taking care of the fast deliveries. Re- 
cently this operation was repeated for 
Phil Harris’s “The Thing.” 

The forwarders don’t have much of 
an operating margin: Republic will net 
about $345,000 on its $18% million 
gross. About 75% of its business (23,000 
clients, several million shipments), is 
done at lower than rail rates. The 
difference between carload and less- 
than-carload rates covers all its ex- 
Penses: pick-up and delivery, solicita- 
tion, freight-dock rental, dock-labor 
costs. Shipments are consolidated at as- 
sembling stations, forwarded in full car- 
load lots or truckloads to a breakbulk 
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station nearest to the final destination. 

Forwarders are aly‘ays prodding the 
carriers service-wise, are in turn looked 
upon with varying degrees of resigna- 
tion. The forwarders generally go for 
the long-haul business, leaving the rail- 
roads with much short-haul traffic that 
is uneconomical to handle. As Bartels 
wryly puts it: “We sleep in the same 
bed, but are often found nudging each 
other.” 

In the early days, as one railroad 
old-timer admits: “Some of us thought 
very little of them, found their competi- 
tion obnoxious. Now we believe in 
them.” Reason for this change of heart 
is simple. Latest ICC figures, for the 
first nine months of 1950, show that 
the 58 largest forwarders had transpor- 
tation revenues of $2038 million, in turn 
purchased $155 million worth of trans- 


REPUBLIC’S MOTE AND BARTELS: over the swamps and away! 


portation. The rails’ share was $107 
million, or 70%. 

Big freight haulers like the Pennsy, 
Central, B.&O., regard them as “valu- 
able shippers,” feel “they perform a real 
service,” and work closely with them. 
The Erie even controls National Car- 
loading, while the Central has an in- 
terest in Universal. One freight traffic 
man goes so far as to say that the for- 
warders “are in a position to afford serv- 
ice that the road is not equipped to do.” 

If the forwarder takes away less-than- 
carload business, he generally makes 
up for it in full carloadings. 

Most of the forwarder’s tonnage con- 
sists of merchandise in cartons, cases 
or crates. He avoids perishables, al- 
though a limited amount of protective 
service for freezable merchandise is of- 
fered during winter months. One of Re- 
public’s special services has helped the 
wine industry extend its shipping sea- 
son. Transported in cold weather for 
extended periods, wine becomes cloudy. 
With heated cars and quick deliveries, 
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Republic makes it possible for Cali- 
fornia wineries to ship during off 
seasons. 

Much volume comes from small busi- 
nesses which do not have sufficient ton- 
nage to make up their own carloads. 
But even giants like Anaconda Copper 
find the service indispensable. Ana- 
conda makes fabricated products for 
plumbers which must be distributed to 
small towns throughout the country. 
Republic, with its network of terminals, 
goes into areas which otherwise get de- 
liveries only at long intervals. Anaconda 
is thus able to give even its smallest 
customers the same quick service af- 
forded big industrial clients. 

Value of the forwarder’s services was 
vividly demonstrated during the recent 
rail tie-up. During the worst of the jam, 
Republic claims it was able to get 80- 


85% of its shipments through. At strike’s 
peak it even helped Mangel Stores, 
Inc., open up a new Beaumont, Texas, 
store. Mangel had shipped a carload of 
childrens’ wear, which was stalled, 
along with 47 other cars, on a lonely, 
swamp-surrounded siding called Cohen 
Yard, 32 miles out of St. Louis. Taking 
advantage of freezing weather, the St. 
Louis Republic agent drove a truck 
over the frozen swamp to unload the 
merchandise. Transhipped from St. 
Louis, the panties and jumpers reached 
Beaumont just in time. 

Newest revenue producer for Repub- 
lic: plant relocations, which are hitting 
an accelerated pace as industry decen- 
tralizes under the impact of defense re- 
quirements. It’s nothing for a whole 
plant to be moved lock, stock, and bar- 
rel by the forwarder. 

Republic does a variety of jobs, but 
the one that it’s proudest of was “Oper- 
ation Navaho.” When famine hit the 
hapless Navaho reservation last winter, 
a public appeal went out, which met a 





generous response in the way of food, 
clothing and shelter. The problem then 
was to move the tons of goods gath- 
ered in different localities. Within a 
week Republic, on a voluntary basis, 
has put together rail, truck, water and 
air transportation into a pattern that 
delivered the goods in time to save the 
lives of countless Indians in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


THIEVES BEWARE 


In Novemser, 1945, the S.S. Yaka, an 
American vessel slightly larger than a 
Liberty ship, lifted a valuable cargo of 
watches, watch parts, and cigarette 
lighters at Le Havre. There was some 
pilferage before the ship sailed—nothing 
unusual in post-war Europe. When the 
Yaka reached New York, $500,000 
worth of cargo was stolen from the 
dock. The police made some arrests, 
recovered a little of the cargo, but the 
loss remained almost complete. The 
leading thieves were never caught. 

Thefts in the Port of New York were 
running into millions of dollars a year. 
Insurance rates were going up—so were 
‘shipping costs. 

On April 16, 1946, representatives of 
steamship lines, insurance companies, 
railroads, and motor carriers met in the 
great hall of New York’s Maritime Ex- 
change to plan war on waterfront 
thieves. Sponsoring the meeting were 
spirited 80-year-old Cornelius Cal- 
laghan, Executive Vice-President of 
the Maritime Exchange, and acute, 
able Benn Barber, District General 


Counsel of the Waterman Steamship 
Corp. Among the hall’s ship models, 
and ocean news tickers, the “steamship 
posse” picked itself an unofficial sheriff. 

He was Edward E. Conroy, 24 years 
an FBI man® and wartime head of the 
Newark and New York offices 

His new job was big. The Port ot 
New York has 700 miles of shoreline 
and 500 piers. He hired three men, 
lawyers, veterans of at least five years 
with the FBI, and specialists in sabo- 
tage, maritime matters and espionage. 
He made them field supervisors of his 
new “Security Bureau.” 

Next, Conroy selected an “invisible 
force” for the waterfront. Some were 
full-time agents of his Security Bureau; 
others were checkers, dock hands, re- 
pairmen employed by steamship com- 
panies. Only Conroy and his staff knew 
their names, but everyone on the water- 
front knew of their existence. The ef- 
fect was immediate. Wrote one insur- 
ance man: “. . . It appears that all men 
handling cargo seem scared to touch it 
as they do not know who is watching 
them. . . . Pier managers are more alert, 
realizing that they are watched by 
someone they do not know.” 

The job of following-through on Con- 
roy’s start went to John C. Hilly, former 


*Conroy was with the New York office 
when a Nazi submarine put ashore four 
saboteurs on Amagansett Beach, Long 
Island. One week later, the Nazis were 
arrested by the FBI in New York. They 
had been trailed almost from the moment 
they came ashore. 


HARBOR JUNKY: against rope theft, a psychological deterrent 
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HILLY: CONROY : 


for pierside probity, an invisible force 


Federal prosecutor who took over the 
Bureau last May. A red-faced, good- 
looking man of 37, he knows the value 
of immediate action in dealing with 
criminals. “All our projects,” says he, 
“are major ones.” 

One of Hilly’s major problems is 
watching the junk boats, small boats 
run by one-man crews who buy and 
sell old rope and iron. The City of New 
York forbids them to trade between 
6 P.M. and 7 A.M. Harbor junkies were 
used as smugglers during prohibition, 
and some have been caught violating 
customs regulations by landing goods 
from vessels in the harbor. 

A second problem is rope theft. More 
than $2 million worth of new rope is 
bought by marine operators in the Port 
of New York each year. The cost of 
this rope represents 51% of all their sup- 
plies, exclusive of food and fuel. It's 
the principal item lost through theft 
by the towboat industry, running into 
hundreds of thousands yearly. 

Rope is the principal item for junk 
boat operators. It is also difficult to 
identify. You’ve got to catch the thief 
in the act. The Security Bureau, which 
thinks of itself as a laboratory for theft 
prevention, thought first of using rope 
of different colors. But some steamship 
lines and railroads were already using 
the same colors. And cordage compa- 
nies couldn’t get dyes to withstand the 
chemical action of sun and salt water. 
The problem became: How to mark 
rope in so obvious a way as to dis- 
courage theft? 

The Bureau came across waterproof 
printed paper tape that could be in- 
serted in the rope by manufacturers. 
Woven right into the strands, the tape 
reads: “Property of XYZ Towing Line, 
or “Property of XYZ Towing Line man- 
ufactured by the ABC Cordage Co. 
The deterrent to theft was psychologi- 
cal. Steamship workers wouldn't sell 
rope that could easily be identified. 

A Jersey City policeman, playing 2 
hunch, arrested three men in a taxi who 
had 22 portable radios with them. At 
police headquarters they were booked 
on a disorderly conduct charge—the 
only way the police could hold them- 
and released on bail. The charge would 
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have to be dropped if larceny or pos- 
gssion of stolen property could not be 
made to stick. The police learned that 
the men were stevedores, called the 
Security Bureau for help. A Bureau 
agent found the stevedores had loaded 
a ship belonging to a member com- 
pany of the Bureau. A quick check 
with the boat, still in midstream, 
showed that 22 radios were missing 
from its outgoing cargo. The stevedores 
were turned over to the Newark FBI. 

‘One hot summer night the Bureau 
received a tip from a barfly near a large 
pier. He had overheard someone jok- 
ing about how cold it was, had seen 
them leaving the pier wearing expen- 
sive cashmere sweaters. The Bureau re- 
layed the tip to the police who picked 
up one stevedore wearing a sweater— 
on top of nine others! The steamship 
company didn’t learn of the theft until 
the Bureau called, suggesting a better 
guard for its merchandise. 

Hilly’s job doesn’t end until the 
ihief has been sentenced. The same ef- 
ficiency that went into the arrest and 
conviction of William Colepaugh, Erich 
Gimpel, Carl De Spretter, Alfred Leh- 
metz, Nazi espionage agents, goes into 
the prosecution of less glamorous water- 
front thieves. “Every time a waterfront 
employee is tried for petty larceny 
there are hundreds of co-employees 
hanging on the outcome of the trial. If 
thieves are adequately punished, their 
stealing itch tends to disappear.” For 
this reason, a Bureau attorney appears 
in court as a representative of member 
companies when a case comes up. 

One accomplishment of the Bureau 
was the enactment of legislation in New 
Jersey in 1948 requiring the finger- 
printing of guards employed by licensed 
agencies. The act bars those with crim- 
inal records. New York followed in 
1949. The Bureau had to work out an 
agreement between New York maritime 
interests and the Watchmen’s Union, 
which drops from union ranks any 
member involved in theft. 

Hilly’s clients are satisfied. One 
arge rubber company recently wrote 
the Bureau: “Our claim experience in 
New York in the early part of last year 
was terrible. In fact, on almost every 
shipment that we made there was a 
shortage of tires or miscellaneous rub- 

Tt goods, causing us any amount of 
annoyance and expense in furnishing 
our broker with corrected papers. We 
have definitely seen improvement. . . .” 

Before he left the Bureau, Ed Con- 
roy defined its policy: “Our position re- 
minds me of the description a man gave 
of his wife. He said, ‘She is the most 
even-tempered woman I ever knew. 
She’s mad as hell all the time.’ We in- 
tend to see an even administration of 


justice. We are going to be tough all 
the time.” 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Little things that count 


IN THE LAST six months this reporter 
has personally pried into the em- 
ployee relations practices of a couple 
of hundred companies in over 20 
states. Rarely does he come up with 
a “whopper” of a story. Labor rela- 
tions doesn’t operate that way. It’s 
the little things that count. Follow- 
ing are just a sampling of the more 
novel items from this writer’s note- 
book. You might get an idea or two 
for your own operations: 

New name: Tired of 
the phrase “Open House?” 
Goodyear Rubber has 
come up with a new one 
—“Get Acquainted Day.” 

“BB” stuff: Loft Candy 
Co. (Long Island City, 
N. Y.) makes doubly sure 
that bulletin board no- 
tices get attention. Before 
posting, the foreman of each depart- 
ment reads the notice to his em- 
ployees. He then posts the message 
on the regular BB. 

Discipline: How long should a 
warning slip stay in effect? At Yale 
and Towne (Stamford, Conn.) em- 
ployee must not repeat same offense 
for nine months before having his 
warning slip cancelled out of his 
personnel records. 

Forced choice: Every company 
has the problem of the employee 
who cannot make up his mind when 
he wants to take his vacation. Cel- 
anese Corp. (New York City) takes 
matters into its own hands. If an 
employee hasn’t selected his vaca- 
tion by deadline date, the company 
makes the choice. 

News from home: Pitney-Bowes 
(Stamford, Conn.) asks army in- 
ductees what home town paper they 
read. Company then enters a sub- 
scription so servicemen can get news 
about their neighbors and friends. 
Local paper might be willing to give 
you a cut-rate on such subscriptions 
as its own contribution to morale. 

Tips on waste: Sometimes man- 
agement must take a blunt approach 
to the problem of cutting down on 
waste. Sonoco (Hartsville, S.C.) 
did just that. It had a photographer 
go around the plant and snap pic- 
tures of “wasteful practices.” Photos 
were posted on bulletin boards. Fear 


of embarrassment and public ex- 
posure cut down on the malpractice. 

Tool rule: Lost tool checks a head- 
ache? Northrop Aircraft (Hawthorne, 
Calif.) makes workers more careful 
by charging 50¢ for lost tool discs. 

Manpower: Don’t overlook unions 
as a good source for additional work- 
ers. Simmons Co. (Kenosha, Wis.) 
has arrangement with its AFL union 
for a monthly list of unemployed 
union members. 

Early birds: Do some of 
your employees come too 
early and hang around the 
gates or near their work- 
places? Bulova Watch Co. 
(Long Island City, N. Y.) 
nicely put an end to this 
“loitering” by opening its 
cafeteria early and giving 
workers free coffee. 

Charge!: One way of curbing pro- 
duction losses due to absenteeism is 
to train a special crew of workers 
who can step into the absentees’ jobs 
quickly. Allen Manufacturing (Hart- 
ford, Conn.) calls them “Job Com- 
mandos” and they get a differential 
because of their versatility. 

New babes: Want a good title for 
a house organ or bulletin board col- 
umn announcing new births? Bir- 
mingham Electric Co. (Birmingham, 
Ala.) uses “Stork Club.” 

Advance build-up: Cafeteria menu 
posted in the elevator gives em- 
ployees of the Herald Tribune (New 
York City) a preview of what’s to be 
had for lunch. 

Awards: The “doghouse” as a 
symbol of the department with bad 
safety records is commonplace. 
Alcoa (Edgewater, N. J.) does it in 
the positive way. Departments that 
have the best safety records are 
given the monthly “penthouse” 
plaque. 

Look at the birdie: New workers, 
particularly women, are quite sensi- 
tive about how they turn out on 
those “passport photos.” Socony- 
Vacuum (New York City) has in- 
structed photographers who take 
identification snapshots for badges to 
be a little less hurried. Cameramen 
were told to use better lighting, give 
employee a chance to comb hair, fix 
clothes and “smile.” 
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NEW IDEAS 





Tough-lived Awning 


Resistant to moisture, mould, mildew, 
abrasion, and most chemicals are the 
new awnings coated with Vinylite resin- 
based paints. Ultraviolet rays don’t faze 
these resins which, under tests, pre- 
vented the awning colors from fading 
in bright sunlight. Neither is there oxi- 
dation and powdering of pigment on 
the painted fabric. Available in a wide 
range of styles and sizes, as well as cus- 
tom-made, these specially treated awn- 
ings feature a metal rod instead of eye- 
lets across the top. Advantage of this 
head rod: awning is easier to put up 
and take down and appearance is im- 
proved by eliminating top sag and 





In WYOMING 
It all adds up... 


% and you can pocket more of the 
profits—Wyoming has NO personal 
or corporate income tax! 





Write today for your copy of 
“Wyoming, Frontier of Industry”, 
timely and informative. 


Howard Sharp, Secretary-Manager, 

Wyoming Commerce & Industry Commission, 
Room 549, State Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 











HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoestring 
and earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” 

PRINTERS’ INK: “A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.” — KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “. . . presents a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourceful person .. .” FORBES 
MAGAZINE: “. . . Shows how to start 
with a minimum capital outlay . 8 


Only $2 
STRAVON PUBL., Dept. T705, 113 West 











57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Refund privilege. 





torn-out eyelets. For single window, 
double and triple window and porches 


from 2% to 18 feet. (Crawford Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., 3rd & Decatur Sts., 
Richmond 12, Va.) 


Wax Facts 


Now available is a series of new non- 
melting waxes which should be consid- 
ered wherever waxes are specified for 
use at elevated temperatures. Resisting 
heat even at the point of combustion, 
these waxes are slightly harder than the 
unprocessed wax and have a higher 
softening point. To give this no-drip, 
no-run property, such waxes as paraffin, 
petrolatum, beef tallow, beeswax, ouri- 
curi, etc., have been specially processed. 
They have already walked off with wax 
honors in the mechanical packing field, 
remaining firm and solid under tem- 
peratures of 600 degrees F. (Flexrock 
Co., 36th & Filbert Streets, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa.) 


Bottle Recapper 


Invented by a 21-year-old Chicago 
newspaper reporter, Cappy is a com- 
pact metal device (length of king-size 
cigarette) that will uncap and recap a 
bottle with equal ease. Rounded head 
acts as bottle opener, and hollow base 
which conceals a strong plunger acts 
as recapper. A good gadget for hospi- 
tals, sickrooms, hotels, homes, and on 
camping trips when it is important to 
have bottles re-sealed. (Mayfair Manu- 
facturing Co., 20 No. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Concrete Cutter 


Throw away that saw and chisel! 
pictured below is the new gasoline- 
powered “Creeper Concrete Cutting 
Saw.” Designed to function indoors and 


out, its operation is a one-man job, 
Guide rails guarantee a smooth-edged, 
straight cut and eliminate cutting blade 
breakage generally caused by side to 
side wobble. There is a simple water 
hose attachment for use with diamond 
or specially bonded abrasive blades 
where dust suppression is required. 
Highly effective in cutting pavement, 
sidewalks, curbing, airport runways, 
loading ramps, roofing, flooring. Easily 
removes worn, broken or unwanted sec- 
tions of poured concrete and quickly 
gets to buried conduit for repairs. 
(Martin Fireproofing Corp., 2200 Mili- 
tary Road, Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Even Keel 

If you can’t resist rocking the boat, 
this self-balancing, inflatable _light- 
weight boat is just the thing to take 
along for your vacation frolicking. Se- 
cret of its stability in rough water: 
water-filled pontoons sealed on each 
side of the inflated bottom. When the 
boat is tilted, it lifts part or all of a 
pontoon out of the water so that the 
pontoon becomes a counter-ballast. In 


addition, the pontoons serve as semi- 
rigid keels, help keep the boat steady 
on course when you are paddling. De- 
flated, the boat weighs about 54 
pounds, folds into a small package. 
(Bilnor Corp., 53-06 Grand Ave., Mas- 
peth, L. I., N. Y.) 


Double Threat 

A new paint-type spray gun that 
sprays two solutions at the same time, 
is designed to handle materials that are 
stable in themselves but which cure 
guickly only when mixed with other 
materials. Called the Polyester Spray 
Gun, it can spray formulations that will 
be tack-free in 10 minutes. If these 
formulations were mixed in a single pot 
and sprayed through an ordinary gun, 
the material would set in pot before it 
could be sprayed. The two-nozzle gun 
uses two pots, keeps the two solutions 
apart until they are mixed “externally 
as the material is atomized. Thus, the 
usual life span of minutes for the pot 
solution is stretched into hours, and, 
with some materials, even days. (Schori 
Process Div., Ferro-Co Corp., 8-11 43d 
Road, Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 
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Above—3,300 lb. heated brass 
casting, ready for hot rolling. At 
left are shown the long brass 
bars after breakdown rolling. 


Below—Finish rolling brass 
strip on new Sendzimir mill. 
Operating at high speeds, 
this mill produces bright, 
clean finished coils weighing 
up to 2,400 lb. 


You don't defend freedom by sitting 
tight on your status quo 


American Industry knows it must continue to im- 
prove and modernize, advance and expand. There 
is no other way to meet the grim challenge of 
mobilization. 


The nation’s metalworking industries have buckled 
down to the job of defense production. Anaconda : tas 
helps them keep step with latest technical ad- freedom and justice have been secured, these mighty 


7 * . - 7 . i i k e i 
vances by continuing its intensive program of mill a will rnelaiat ee tasks. Anaconda is 
modecnietsion. thus serving tomorrow’s needs as well as today’s. 


51321A 
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One of the first projects completed in our mill im- 

provement program is the new strip mill at the Buf- 

falo Branch of The American Brass Company. This Po ACON Q 
mill now produces longer and wider coils of brass 

strip from 3,300 lb. castings (13 times as heavy as ie 

could be handled before). These long, joint-free First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


lengths of brass strip are made to remarkably close paar apy rgd 


‘ i Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
gage and have an exceptionally bright, clean finish. International Smelting and Refining Company 


: Andes C Mining Compan 
Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze are in the front a gah Ani appa ampatesratind 
_ Chile Copper Company 


line of America’s defense program. When world Greene Cananea Copper Company 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Progress Report 
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In 1950, Commercial Solvents’ sales 
increased 35% over 1949 with net 
earnings up 54%. At the year end, net 
working capital amounted to $15,455, 
377 compared to $13,496,779 at the 
close of 1949. 


CSC’s diversified interests are shown 
by the breakdown of sales by divisions. 
Industrial Chemicals —34% of total 
sales; Agricultural Chemicals — 21% ; 
Specialties — 21%; Pharmaceuticals— 


14% ; and Potable Spirits—10% 


Intensified research is yielding a 
number of new processes and products. 
Baciferm-5, a new antibiotic feed sup- 
plement, was introduced to the feed 
field and is now in heavy demand. 
Dilan, an entirely new type of insecti- 
cide, will make its debut shortly. 


Notable in the pharmaceutical field 
is the development of Dextran, blood 
volume extender, which is being sup- 
plied to the Armed Services in experi- 
mental quantities. Increased produc- 
tion of this vital product is on the ex- 
pansion schedule. Antibiotic research 
is being conducted more intensely, and 
several new products are being tested 
clinically. Tolanate, an effective agent 
for the treatment of hypertension, was 
introduced this year. 


Current expansion includes another 
plant at Terre Haute, Indiana for the 
production of penicillin, bacitracin, 
and other antibiotics. This plant will 
be the first fully automatic unit of its 
kind in the world. At Sterlington, 
Louisiana, a new nitrogen-solutions 


plant is being built. 


New construction already plannea 
and authorized is being rushed to com- 
pletion with all possible haste. Every 
effort will be exerted to continue 
progress in plant modernization, 
manufacturing techniques, . product 
improvement and development, and 
in merchandising in order to meet 
the ever-increasing expansion of Amer- 
ican industry with its high degree 
of competitive spirit. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 
from the CSC 1950 Annual Report 


Income 1950 


1949 





Sales—net $44,991,376 
Dividends and other income _ 1,672,165 


$33,347,682 
1,478,123 





Total Income $46,663,541 


Costs and Expenses 


Wages and salaries $ 8,444,125 
Pensions, group insurance, 
and social security taxes 621,020 


Raw materials, supplies 

and other expenses 27,350,973 
Depreciation on buildings 

and equipment 1,420,266 
Taxes—Federal, State, local 3,649,554 


$34,825,805 


$ 7,787,837 


533,618 


19,961,584 


1,250,413 
1,927,703 





Total Costs 
and Expenses $41,485,938 


$31,461,155 





Net Earnings $ 5,177,603 
Net Earnings per share $1.96 


Dividends paid to 
stockholders $ 3,296,097 





$ 3,364,650 
$1.28 


$ 3,955,436 








J. Atbert Woops, President 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


17 EAST 42nd STREET 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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AMERICANS are becoming a nation of investors, 
rather than speculators. 

The facts today are starkly different from those 
of the late ’20s. 

Imagine: Brokers’ loans in 1929 exceeded $8,- 
549,000,000. Today, less than $762,000,000. 

Meanwhile total value of stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange has increased from under 
$90,000,000,000 to over $98,000,000,000. 

Another phenomenal figure: transactions on the 
N.Y.S.E. ran above 1,124,800,000 in 1929, against 
fewer than 525,000,000 last year, much less in most 
of the intervening years. 


Investment Gains 


Investments in other fields have risen, in some 
instances sensationally. 

Total life insurance in existence today is $228,- 
000,000,000, compared with $106,413,000,000 in 
1930. The number of policyholders of all forms of 
life insurance has skyrocketed to 83,000,000 in the 
same period, from 68,000,000. 

Next, take today’s total investment in U. S. Gov- 
ernment savings bonds by individuals: $58,000,- 
000,000, against nothing in 1935, when that pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 

In the same period, the number of savings bank 
depositors has increased from 40,477,000 to 65,- 
000,000; savings deposits from 
$22,418,000,000 to $57,000,- 
000,000. 

The value of farm property 
owned has increased, to over 
$67,000,000,000 from $33,- 
000,000,000 in 1935. Farm 
mortgages since then are down 
from over $7,500,000,000 to 
less than $5,500,000,000. 

National income has soared 
from $87,000,000,000 to over 
$235,600,000,000 in 1950. 

Millions of workers in recent 
years have been enriched by 
corporation pension plans, by 
group insurance, to say noth- 
ing of social security. 

Automobiles constitute both 
an asset and a liability, in that 
their operation entails expendi- 
tures. The U.S. now has 40,- 





Americans now investors, not speculators 
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000,000 automobiles; in 1925 we had only 17,- 
500,000. 

Over 40,000,000 telephones are in use today, 
contrasted with 17,000,000 in 1925. 

In 1925, only 3,500,000 homes had radios; to- 
day, 40,000,000, plus about 11,000,000 television 
sets. 

Electric washing machines in homes meanwhile 
have increased from 3,500,000 to 26,000,000; elec- 
tric ranges from 370,000 to 7,000,000; vacuum 
cleaners from 5,200,000 to 20,000,000; electric re- 
frigerators from 142,000 to 30,000,000. 

According to U. S. Department of Commerce, 
1,292,500 new, permanent, nonfarm dwelling units 
were started last year; only 93,000 in 1933. 


Stock Yields Still High 


Standard & Poor’s records that the average in- 
come on 90 stocks was only 3.65% in 1929, con- 
trasted with 6.82% now. The industrial yield has 
risen from 3.61% to 6.94%; railways 4.52% to 6.39%; 
utilities, 2.95% to 5.98%. 

Because of these generous yields, because prac- 
tically all stocks are owned outright, I cannot 
visualize any debacle remotely resembling that in 
1929. Enormous forced selling—the precipitate 
throwing on the market of accounts which become 
under-margined—is now out of the question. 

It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the total number of 
stockholders in U.S. enterprise 
has not increased greatly. 

This publication for many 

- years has published the only 
authoritative record of the 
number of stockholders in 

American companies. In 1931, 

the compilation for 182 show- 

ed 8,577,177 stockholders, 
while, in 1949, 213 companies 
reported 1,619,539 owners. 

Under these circumstances, 
I cannot become panicky, not- 
withstanding the long-sustain- 
ed rise in the stock market. 

How can an investor utilize 
his money more remuner- 
atively than in owning the best 
common stocks? 

—B. C, Forses 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Carpet-industry stocks 


THE COMMON sTocks of leading carpet 
companies are selling at a very low 
price in relation to assets, earnings, and 
dividends. This was the case before the 
Korean war broke out, probably as a 
result of sharply-rising prices for im- 
ported carpet wool and fears that the 
industry would be priced out of the 
market. Since Korea, carpet company 
stocks have lagged considerably behind 
other textile securities, no doubt be- 
cause of the likelihood that normal pro- 
duction would be curtailed and because 
of their very poor earnings record dur- 
ing World War II. 

There are, however, several reasons 
for believing that conditions may not be 
so unfavorable and that pessimism to- 
ward the industry has, therefore, been 
carried to an extreme. 

In the first place, the base period for 
determining excess profit taxes in World 
War II was a most unfavorable one for 
this industry, whereas the base period 
of 1946 to 1949 includes three of the 
best years the industry has had. 

The second difference is in the in- 
ventory position, which now is ex- 


tremely favorable in contrast with that 
existing at the start of World War II. 
The price of India and South American 
carpet wool in the summer of 1949 was 
around 50 to 55¢ a pound; at present, 
around $2.30 to $2.40. Some of the 
leading mills have had a heavy position 
in wool during recent years, and since 
they report on a “Lifo” basis, have sub- 
stantial inventory profits. An officer of 
Bigelow-Sanford recently stated that in- 
ventory carried at about $22 million 
had a present market value of about 
$32 million. 

The third factor in the situation ex- 
ists in the possibilities offered by the 
use of synthetic fibers. Carpet-type ray- 
on sells between 50 and 60¢ a pound. 
Productive capacity is very low in rela- 
tion to the potential demands of the 
carpet industry. However, it is reason- 
able to suppose that these fibers will 
achieve more favorable public accept- 
ance as their quality is improved and 
as people become used to the idea of 
having something other than an “all 
wool” product. 

Seldom does a company have the op- 








Why? 


A perfect “inflation hedge”? 


on the long-term trend. 
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money against rising prices . 


hon poi 


What can you do to protect your money? 

Dollars you simply set aside won’t buy as much. That’s sure. 
Dollars invested in selected common stocks are much more 
likely to keep their purchasing power. 


Because when prices of food and clothing and everything 
else you use go up, prices of common stocks usually rise too. 


Of course not. There’s no such thing. 
But we don’t know a better one, particularly for the man 
who can ignore short-term swings and keep his eye fixed 


If you'd like to know more about how you can protect your 


. . or if you would like your 
present security holdings reviewed in the light of today’s 
conditions . . , just come in, phone, or write— 


Department SD-11 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 97 Cities 





portunity of taking a substantial inven- 
tory profit, of continuing to operate 
without impairing its competitive posi- 
tion and then eventually of replacing its 
inventory with a materially cheaper 
product. 

Demand for floor coverings continues 
at a high level. If production is cur- 
tailed (which the industry expects), the 
demand will undoubtedly continue at 
a high level in relation to production. 
If that occurs, it will mean that inven- 
tories will gradually be reduced at price 
levels in line with today’s high wool 
prices. As production of carpet-type 
rayon is increased, it will be possible 
for the industry to use a larger portion 
of. this fiber in place of wool. 


Bigelow-Sanford has recently ac- 
quired working control of Hartford 
Rayon Corp. and has announced a long- 
term program for development of the 
production of carpet-type rayon. Bige- 
low’s report for 1950 showed earnings 
of $9.16 a common share, and $3 was 
paid in dividends. Net current assets at 
the year-end (after deducting long- 
term debt and preferred stock) were re- 
ported at about $33 per share. In the 
last five years the company has invested 
$12,900,000 in plant and equipment 
and at the same time has added $10 
million to working capital. Stock sells 
on the New York Stock Exchange at 
about $30 per share. It is my favorite 
in this group. 


Other leading carpet companies 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change include: 


Artloom Carpet: now selling around 
11% and paying $1. Finances are 
strong and capitalization consists of but 
$1.9 million in funded debt and 314,- 
222 shares of common stock. Chances 
for sizable appreciation appear excel- 
lent. Range since 1946: 30 to 7. Earned 
$2.08 last year. 


Firth Carpet: sales reached record 
levels last year, $27.2 million, and earn- 
ings were the second-best in history. 
Now selling around 18%. Present divi- 
dend rate 30¢ quarterly. 1946 high, 28. 
Subsequent low, reached in 1950, 
10. Although speculative, appreciation 
prospects are good. 


Last year James Lees & Sons earned 
$6.22 a share as compared with $4.62 
the previous year. Sales totaled $71.9 
million. Company is one of the larger 
units in the industry. Now selling 
around 23 and paying $2. 


In addition to its regular line of rugs 
and carpets of all kinds, Mohawk Car- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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GROSS OPERATING REVENUES exceeded those of the previous year by $20,213,000, or 9.3%, reaching 
a new peak of $237,437,000. Moderately higher rates charged for both gas and electric service contributed to 
this gain. 

SALES OF ELECTRICITY totaled 11,042,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 172,683,000,000 cubic 
feet, exceeding the corresponding figures in 1949 by 8.6% and 3.9%, respectively. 


MORE NEW CUSTOMERS were connected to our lines than in any previous year, except 1948. The gain 
was 126,995, bringing to 2,386,210 the number served at the year-end in all branches of our operations. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES aggregated $168,634,000, compared with the peak of $192,480,000 t 
established in the previous year. These expenditures will be further reduced in 1951. j 


THE “SUPER INCH” gas transmission line for the importation of gas from Texas and New Mexico into 
Northern and Central California was completed and placed in commercial operation at the end of the year. 


NEW SECURITIES aggregating $158,904,000 par value were successfully marketed. This was the largest 
| financing ever carried on by the Company in a single year. 


THERE WAS A GAIN of 10,031 in the number of those participating in the ownership of the Company. 
At the year-end the Company had 170,498 stockholders of record. 


HIGHER ELECTRIC RATES totaling $8,800,000 on an annual basis were placed in effect April 15, 1950. 
This was our first increase in electric rates in thirty years. 


AN APPLICATION was filed with the California Public Utilities Commission to increase gas rates $18,275,000 


i annually, effective in 1951. In January 1951 the Commission established interim rates increasing revenues 
$7,000,000 annually, effective February 18, 1951, pending completion of hearings and final action on the 
application. 

J NET EARNINGS for the common stock were $2.62 per share, based on average shares outstanding, com- 

) pared with abnormally low earnings of $2.10 per share in the previous year. 

9 

T 

- President 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY Zin Francisco '¢ cauirornia 


A copy of our 1950 Annual Report to Stockholders will be supplied upon request to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 
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Our Current bulletin discusses 
a breadth - of - market pattern 





that occurs only in bull 
markets. It first appeared in June 
1949 after an absence of four years. 


Does this index still signal—-con- 
tinuation of the bull market? Or 
has the pattern changed, signalling a 
major top? 


Whether investor or trader, 
the answer will prove invalu- 
able to the profitable man- 
agement of your portfolio. 


Send $1 for bulletin F-51 or Trial 
Subscription, send only $5 to Dept. 
F-5 for current unique MARKET 
X-RAY GRAPHS, (you may have 
seen one of our graphs featured in 
Fortune Magazine article). Plus 
next four weekly bulletins and Stock 
Guide rating 425 active issues. 


New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, inc. 


P.O. Box 986, G.P.O., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 














BUYING POWER 
= 
SELLING PRESSURE 


Trends in the market are the result 
of DEMAND vws. SUPPLY. The 
action of stocks traded reflect the 
strength of these opposing forces. 
We tabulate the daily price 
ehanges and volume of transac- 
tions for ALL round-lot issues 
traded on Stock Exchange. 

We factually measure the effect of 
Buying Power vs. Selling Pressure, 
the forces controlling trends! 
Those who observe the market's 
undertene condition have the ad- 
vantage over those who do not. 
Write for latest Report F-16, covering 
present situation, and other explana- 
tory information. Please enclose $1 
to cover costs. 


Available to new inquirers only. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulations 


Daily releases frem 
New York, Chicage, rw Angeles 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





TECHNICAL indications that there would 
be no intermediate décline_of 10 per 
cent or more in the Dow-Jones~indus- 
trial average from its February top,. 
were justified by the new highs estab- 
lished in April. Now that the threat of 
an important decline has been tempo- 
rarily eliminated, the next question to 
consider is how long the average can 
continue to advance and how high it 
can get. 

In connection with these questions I 
would like to emphasize that no at- 
tempt at forecasting the time or price 
level at which to sell stocks is intended. 
Selling recommendations in these col- 
umns will be based primarily on ob- 
jective technical relationships, although 
the effort will usually be made to find 
justification for selling in economic and 
psychological forces operating at the 
technically indicated selling time. 
When dealing with the problem of 
how long the advance may go on with- 
out an intermediate correction, it should 
be kept in mind that the regulated mar- 
ket is capable of maintaining interme- 
diate upswings for longer periods of 
time than was normal under conditions 
of free speculation. Never in the prior 
history of the average had there been 
such a period as the 45 months begin- 
ning May, 1942 and ending January, 
1946. During this long stretch of time 
there was only one intermediate reac- 
tion exceeding 10 per cent in the aver- 
age. This was the 11 per cent decline 
from mid-July to.the end of November 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


How long can advance continue? 


in 1943. The intermediate upswing that 
started December 1, 1943, lasted for 
26 months until ended by a sharp in- 
termediate reaction in February, 1946, 

\.The current intermediate recovery 
hasbeen running only nine months for 
a net Bain of 30 per cent in the average, 
In the course of the 1943-1946 upswing 
the average\advanced 60 per cent be- 
fore a 10 per Gent intermediate reversal. 
To equal this duration record for an 
intermediate advance, the market still 
has 17 months to go. Within this period 
it is conceivable that the average might 
advance to 315, which would mean a 
60 per cent advance from the low of 
last July. 

At the current level of dividend pay- 
ments, the average at 315 would still 
show a yield of 5 per cent. At the end 
of the 26-month advance in January, 
1946, the average was yielding only 
3% per cent. 

Purpose of the preceding three para- 
graphs is merely to point out that a_ 
price level of 315 for the average would” 
be well within the limits of the mar-7 
ket’s proved abilities during recent’ 
years under regulation. An advance ™ 
lasting 17 months and reaching 315 
would mean a net gain of only 23 per 
cent from current levels. In the final 17 
months of the New Era market of the 
1920s, the average advanced 73 per 
cent from 220 to 381. 

This final sensational advance from 


the spring of 1928 to September, 1929, : 
took place against a background of sus- 7 
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General Aniline & Film Corporation 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


Report of progress... 


Aysco, at Binghamton, N. Y. has a 
new mammoth plant for color film. 


Ozaip, at Johnson City, N. Y....new 
Oulid paper production techniques. 


GrasseLl, N. J.... has new facilities 
forHeliogen and Vat dye production. 


ENSSELAER, N. Y.,...a multi-million 
dollar new plant for intermediates. 


ENTRAL Researcu Labs.,at Easton, 
p ° 
4...New high pressure laboratory. 


ENERAL Dyesturr Corp. NYC sales 


pent... forty-eight new products. 


May 1, 195] 


Costs & Expenses: 
Cost of products sold 


Selling, administrative and general expenses 


Interest on borrowed capital 
Other deductions or (income)—net . 


Provision for taxes 


Net earnings for year 


Per Share-Common A stock 


Provision for depreciation charged to cost & expenses . 


... For year ending Dec. 31... 
1950 1949 
$95,129,654 $80,315,640 

199,531 177,344 
95,329,185 80,492,984 








TOTAL 


56,129,518 
24,926,000 
590,062 
(146,915) 
6,830,000 2,129,000 
88,328,655 77,566,174 
$ 7,000,520 $ 2,926,810 


$ 9.55 §$ 3.99 
$ 2,908,612 $ 2,527,393 


51,617,615 
22,806,162 
608,813 
404,584. 





TOTAL 











Our best year... 1950 a year of achievement— 
Sales... set a new high, exceeded $95 million, which is more 
than four million dollars over the previous peak in 1948. 
Operations . . . production was at a high level... and the 1950 


operating efficiency as measured by output in relation to man hours 
was considerably improved over 1949. 


Earnings... net income before taxes was the highest of any 
year except for the war year 1944...net after taxes, per share of 
Common A increased from $3.99 in 1949 to $9.55 in 1950. 


Spending 5c of every sales dollar on 
research, GA in 1950 introduced forty-eight 
new dyes and intermediates ...developed a 
new process for dyeing nylon and acetate 
fibres to produce deep, fast shades for dyers 
... improved the film base and physical 
properties and performance of all Ansco 
films, and developed a finer quality X-ray 
film ...increased the speed and definition of 
Ozalid paper .. . broadened the development 
of acetylene derivatives for plastics, surface 
active agents, pharmaceuticals...introduced 
PVP, polyvinylpyrrolidone, which appears 
to have extraordinary characteristics—a 
better blood plasma substitute, extender of 
certain drugs, detoxifier of others including 
iodine, superior germicide and virucide. 

The new facilities opened during 1950 
include Ansco’s new color film plant, most 
modern in the world, at Binghamton...a high 


89 


pressure laboratory for further exploration 
of acetylene products at Easton...and new 
plant buildings at Grasselli and Rensselaer 
for greater production of quality dyestuffs, 
intermediates, and detergents. 


GENERAL ANILINE will continue to explore 
new avenues of chemistry, undertake new 
developments in engineering, technology, 
and industrial production . . . improve old 
products and widen applications of the 4,000 
GA products for industry and agriculture... 
strive to better serve the public and the 
nation in 195] and the years ahead. 


Ti Tage 


JACK FRYE, President 





tained decline in high-grade corporate 
bond prices. Declining bond prices, 
while stock prices continued to ad- 
vance, contributed to the New Era dis- 
toration that in August, 1929, found 
stock prices 76 per cent above a long- 
term normal relationship with bond 
prices. If long-term interest rates should 
advance to 3% per cent in the next year 
or so and average stock yields should 
decline to 5 per cent, stock prices would 
still be below normal on the basis of 
1900-1926 relationships. 

In the event there is no drastic 
change in the international military sit- 
uation or in domestic credit control 
operations over the next year, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the industrial 
average could exceed the 300 level. 
However, this is merely an assumption 
that will be constantly checked by 
the price-breadth performance of the 
market. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


pet also manufactures automobile car- 
pets for medium- and low-priced cars. 
Company’s sales last year ranked third 
in the industry. Earnings were $8.39 a 


share, and dividends (paid every year 
since 1934) totaled $3.25 (75¢ quar- 
terly). Capitalization consists of only 
531,000 shares of common. At 37, yield 
is 8%. 

Alexander Smith & Sons is one of 
our largest carpet producers. Through 
acquisition of the Sloane Blabon Corp. 
in 1945, the company also markets lin- 
oleum products. Sales last year, which 
were second only to Bigelow, totaled 
$89.2 million. Now around 19%, and 
paying 30¢ quarterly plus extras. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Ralph C. Persons, elected first vice- 
president of Sun Chemical Corp. 

Edward R. Gay, appointed executive 
vice-president of St. Regis Paper Co. 

Milton G. McInnes, elected vice-pres- 
ident for operations and maintenance 
of Erie Railroad. 

Arthur Keating, elected chairman of 
the board, and William Howlett, 
elected president, of Nesco, Inc. 

Carl J. Snyder, appointed operating 
manager of Chrysler Corp., under the 








10 STOCKS TO BOOM 
PICKED BY THE EXPERTS 


10 stocks that gained 400% to 5200% a few years ago, then declining business pulled 
them down. Now the tide has turned with expanding sales and earnings, big unfilled 


orders and mounting armament demand. Yet these issues are still selling at bargain 
counter prices. 


You Can’t Make Money Being Over-Cautious 
Other people with courage are making money buying stocks that move independently. 
For example: Amer. Cyanamid, Consol. Copper Mines, Montana Dak. Util., Dixie Cup, 
Howe Sound, Decca Records, White Dental — all very recently made new highs! 
You should make as big profits in these independent movers as our old subscribers 
could have in similar situations in 1949 and ’50. Do you know DUVAL clients could 
have doubled their money in Arkansas Natural Gas; were able to make smashing 
profits in Chrysler, General Motors, Columbia Broadcasting, Food Fair Stores and 
numerous other issues the Experts picked? 
Our staff uncovered these 10 golden opportunities by breaking dewn reports from 40 
advisory services’ expert analytical staffs and these services are often right . . . their 
men visit plants, find out what’s going on, study management, sales, finances, orders, 
etc. A veritable investment readers’ digest that would cost you thousands to compile. 
AGAIN and AGAIN fortunes have been made in low-priced, wide-swing stocks like 
these. One is a nationally known company with new money maker. Around $450 
buys 50 shares. Re-advance to former high would mean $950 profit. 


PRICELESS INFORMATION $1.00 


TODAY send only $1 for report on “10 Stocks to Beom Picked by the Experts,” “Consensus 
Forecast for Next 6 Months,” “DUVAL’S 14 Growth Stocks,” “8 Little Sleepers.”” FREE: 4 weeks’ 
trial subscription. Covers unique and valuable profit-making Buy, Hold and Sell Consensus. 





DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. P-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rush me Report “10 Stocks to Boom Picked by the Experts,” and all the other 
information with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription for only $1. (Air mail, $1.25.) 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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vice-president and general manager, 
Herman L. Weckler. 

Leonard W. Schneider, elected exec-’ 
utive vice-president of Decca Records, 
Inc. 

Charles E. Jones, vice-president and 
controller of Seiberling Rubber Co., 
elected a director of the company. 

Edward K. Foster, elected a vice- 
president and a member of the admin- 
istration committee of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 

Richard M. Crooks, nominated to be- 
come chairman of the board of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

L. F. Desmond, appointed director 
of advertising and merchandising of the 

Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corp. 
John Kuneau, 
appointed vice- 
president on the 
executive staff of 
Philco Corp. 
Thomas A. 
Morgan, presi- 
, dent of the Sper- 

L. F. Desmond yy Corp., elected 
a director of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 

Carl R. Brick, appointed as an as- 
sistant to Roy C. Ingersoll, president of 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

George E. McDearmid, elected a 
vice-president of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby. 

L. W. Mercer, elected executive vice- 
president of the Square D Co., and F. 
H. Roby and L. G. Maechtlen, elected 
vice-presidents. 

Clinton S. Lutkins, elected chairman 
of the board of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

George D. Woods, elected chairman 
of the board, and Duncan R. Linsley, 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, of the First Boston Corp. 

Howard C. Sheperd, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
elected a director of Best & Co., New 
York department store. 

N. Baxter Jackson, chairman of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New 
York, elected a director of Western 
Electric Co. 

Rodney C. Gott, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of American Machine and Foun- 
dry Co. 

H. E. MacDonald, elected president 
of Household Finance Corp. 

Russell Forgan, elected a director of 
the Studebaker Corporation. 

Hobart C. Ramsey, president of 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., and John M. Seabrook, execu- 
tive vice-president of Seabrook Farms 
Co., elected directors of New Jersey 
Telephone Co. 

James A. Jackson, New York invest 
ment banker, elected a director of 
American Airlines, Inc. 
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| Ohi Yinanctal Facks 
| Year ended December 31 
INCOME 1950 1949 
Sales . * $1,100,852,265  $1,095,063,621 
Dividends, Interest and. other | sources 5 3,129,345 2,160,807 
Total . $1,103,981,610 $1,097,224,428 
EXPENSES 
Purchases from Farmers and Suppliers, andafies 
y Cost of Processing and Warehousing 942,983,137 947,514,299 
| 160,998,473 149,710,129 
v Operating, Administrative and other charges 134,538,607 127,175,425 
26,459,866 22,534,704 
r TAXES ON INCOME 
e Federal Income Taxes . 10,218,000 7,888,900 
Federal Excess Profits Tax. 1,157,000 i 
. State Income Taxes . 479,522 276,680 
11,854,522 8,165,580 
. PROFIT TT <2 on 
é (1949—before exchange devaluation adjustment) 14,605,344 14,369,124 
e Deduct provisions for decline in conversion value 
if EES SS EE Ea a _ 765,240 
Net Profit for year . 14,605,344 13,603,884 
\ Preferred dividends paid 1,036,733 951,520 
* NET PROFIT 
i Applicable to Common Stock 
I- ($5.16 a share 1950, $5.22 a share 1949) 13,568,611 12,652,364 
d DIVIDENDS 
m To Common Stockholders 
($2.40 a share 1950, $1.25 a share 1949) 6,400,897 3,213,306 
S- RETAINED FOR USE IN BUSINESS . . $ 7,167,714 9,439,058 
of 
BOOK VALUE...PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
a December 31, 1950—based on 2,827,703 shares $29.57 
& December 31, 1949—based on 2,570,644 shares $28.06 
Ce- 
; Oi G le 2 e le P . 
w R ecomputed Excess Profits Fax Credit Benefits Fafeways Carnings 
Upward revision of the Company’s Federal Excess Profits If the higher 1951 rates for Income and Excess 
lan Tax Credit Base from $17,642,744 to $18,284,393* will Profits Tax are applied to the Company’s 1950 results, 
ne. result in a more favorable 1951 earnings bracket for the net after tax earnings on the increased number of 
van Safeway Stores. The new tax base permits the Company to shares (2,827,703) would be $4.27 per common share. 
ey, earn $10,993,883 after Federal Income Taxes and pre- This compares with reported 1950 earnings of $5.16 
ym- ferred stock dividends, before being required to pay an per share on the 2,629,760 shares then outstanding. 
Excess Profits Tax. This tax credit is equivalent to $3.89 a In 1950 Safeway paid an Excess Profits Tax of 
the share on 2,827,703 outstanding shares of common stock. $1,157,000, which is the equivalent of 44¢ per share | 
ork, Each additional $1,000,000 over the $10,993,883 on common stock. The 1950 per share earnings (based J 
lew base and up to $36,568,786 falls in the 77% tax bracket. on 2,629,760 common shares, the average number out- 
After the 77% tax, the Company’s income will total standing during the year) were: 
the $230,000 per million dollars pre-tax income, approxi- mae tae nioseeiee a 
Jew : er are Derfore er are alter 
” mately 8¢ a share on the outstanding common stock. Sasiian: Wisadinn “tie: . :aneen, Gammon 
a When arse a pass the nile abe figure, Stitinsh tenes Seinen $4.68 $4.24 
‘ € tax rate drops to 2% permitting t e Company to Ciceniiiinnn Witultoads 92 92 
res retain $380,000 per each additional million dollars in- ' - 
un- come or approximately 1314¢ a common share on each Total. . . . $5.60 $5.16 
additional pre-tax million dollars income. 
t 
den toe wes DBD. Lr redraw 
f ‘ b : : President 
yr 0 The Revised Excess Profits Tax Credit of $18,284,393 is computed as follows: 
Base Period Net Income 
of ses 1947 jaan 1949 SAFEWAY STORES 
nery $19,744,628 $11,735,913 $11,937,119 $19,677,847 INCORPORATED 
recur Average 3 highest years $17,119,865 
arms 85% ofaverage. . . ‘haar lle: et a ate oleae $14,551,885 
ersey Capital additions—Base Pecsled . shUPRLS) 6: Yatroeh.¢ 395,328 For copy of 1950 Annual Report, write Librarian, 
Capital additions—Estimated 1951 . eS ae ae 3,337,180 Safeway Stores, Incorporated, Post Office Box 660, 
welll Total Excess Profits Credit for 1951 a op ean te $18,284,393 Oakland 4, California 
ir of 
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How To Make Money 
In Wall Street 


by Caroll Tillman 
WHAT IS 28 YEARS OF 
WALL STREET EXPERIENCE 


WORTH TO YOU? 


mostly 

right. One of the rea- 
sons my clients give 
for my success, they 
say, ig that I do not 
““pussyfoot.”’ I call a 
spade a spade. I em- 
ploy no doubletalk. 
...I1 try to give my CAROLL TILLMAN 
clients an investment 

code of action that contains the essential, simple 
facts. I try to give them a keen profit-making 
tool they can rely on. 


Not 1 Bull Market But 50! 


Today, I feel more confident than ever. After 
more than a quarter century of being right more 
often than not, I’m going to make you a money- 
back offer to introduce you to my successful fam- 
ily of money-making clients. I want to send you, 
on free trial, my new money-making book, “Twe 
Incomes Instead of One.” It contains a digest 
of my 28 years of successful investment experi- 
ence in Wall Street. It is reduced to 17 concise, 
easy-to-understand, workable, significant rules. 


market. It shows which ones participated in indi- 
vidual bull markets at given times. It attempts 
to keep you out of more than 30 industries with 
® clouded present or future. It shows the favored 
stocks in the favored industries. My book alse 
shows how to anticipate the different moves these 
stocks make during the course of the year. It 
shows you how to keep your funds active in 

that have price appreciation value, 


going throughout the year. Also shows 
your funds should be divided to ene cae 
profit and income. 


Also 2 Free Issues of Tillman 


Survey In addition, if you send for it now, 
I will include two consecutive up-to-the-minute 
issues of the financial advisory bulletins of the 
Tillman Survey. These will give you the clear-cut 

ed advice of the current market situation. 


Send No Money 


The entire package 
will be sent you for 
only $1 (plus post- 
age). If you don’t 
like it, simply re- 
turn for refund. 
Mail Coupon Now 


The 
Tillman Survey, 
Dept. F 5, 


120 Union Street, 
Previdenss, R. |. 








THE TILLMAN SURVEY, Dept. F 5, MAIL 
120 Unien Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Please send me “TWO INCOMES INSTEAD OF 

ONE” by Caroll Tillman, plus special offer of 2 Free 

Issues of TILLMAN SURVEY. 

OI will pay postman $1.00 (plus postage and C.0.D. 
charges). If I do not like it, I may return it for 
refund within 7 days. 


Sey kb bss pewnebenons ckevab esas yebuwesskencted 
ADDRESS 


CITY & ZONE 


O SAVE. Enclose $1.00 NOW—We then pay postage. 
(Same refund privilege within 7 days.) 


¥- 


MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Stock values and prices 


THE ART of common stock investment, 
much though some hate to admit it, 
involves identification of values rather 
than the timing of price moves. No one 
has mastered the problem of timing— 
except by occasional accident. 

Right now it is easy enough to prove 
that stocks are cheaper than goods, 
services, commodities and bonds. No 
doubt about it, they are the cheapest 
things available in relation to apparent 
values. 

In relation to the replacement values 
in the corporations they represent, in 
relation to the earning power repre- 
sented, and in relation to the income 
return offered in prevailing dividend 
rates, stocks are cheap relatively to 
other things and historically against 
former prices. 

The Dow Industrials, for instance, 
are selling at less than eight times the 
first-quarter earnings rate to yield bet- 
ter than 6%, and the rank-and-file of 
stocks are lower than the Dow. 

Whether these values are to be re- 
flected in higher prices or not, how- 
ever, is still another thing. No one 
knows. One can have an opinion, and 
the well-informed opinion of an experi- 
enced investment analyst ought to be 
worth more than the opinion of a boot- 
black, a grocer, a politician or an ele- 
vator operator. It is an unpleasant 
fact, however, that the experienced an- 
alyst sometimes has a batting average 
no better than that of his least likely 
client. 

When opinions about “the market” 
and about “timing” are expressed in 
this column, therefore, the reader 
should take them with a grain of salt. 
Opinions about values, on the other 
hand, may be given more weight. 

In your reasoning, be careful not to 
confuse value and price. They are two 
different things! 

In the September 15, 1949, issue, the 
opinion was expressed here that Inter- 
national Paper common, then 55, was 
undervalued. Since September of 1949, 
the stock has been split two-for-one and 
has paid a 25% stock dividend; so one 
share of that $55 stock now is equal 
to 2% shares of the present stock, which 
is selling around 54. Thus, a $5,500 in- 
vestment in International Paper com- 
mon in September, 1949, has grown to 
$13,500, and on the basis of a $8 divi- 
dend rate is returning the investor 13.6% 
on his original investment. 

How high is this stock? The dividend 
return without probable extras, on the 
current price of 54, is 5.6%. The price- 
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earnings ratio, based on last year’s net 
profit of $7.88 a share, is 7.3 times. 
After deducting the par value of the 
preferred from indicated net working 
capital, there is a net working capital 
equity for the common of $9.82 a share; 
investments, mostly prime securities, 
are carried at $5.43 a share; depreciated 
plant (at much less than replacement 
cost) is stated in the balance sheet at 
the equivalent of $19.11 a share. 

This makes an appraisal of $34.36 a 
share before including 17,485,209 acres 
of woodlands equipped with 5,454 
miles of roads and 4,008 miles of fire- 
breaks. A little figuring shows that the 
stock market, if the figures just cited 
for other things are accepted, appraises 
the woodlands at less than $10 an acre. 
Incidentally, these woodlands cover an 
acreage as large as the combined states 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, with Long Is- 
land thrown in for good measure. 

All of International Paper’s earnings 
accrue to the common stock after pay- 
ment of less than $1,000,000 a year in 
preferred dividends. Last year’s sales 
were $509,000,000, so a profit of two- 
tenths of one cent on each dollar of 
sales covers the preferred dividend and 
leaves the common stock with all the 
rest of the earnings. International Pa- 
per has no funded debt. 

Illinois Central common recently has 
been selling for just about half of the 
$120 a share by which earnings have 
exceeded dividends paid in the last ten 
years. The stock earned $20 a share in 
1950, and after EPT may show $12 or 
$15 in 1951. 

U. S. Foil B sells at approximately 
$12 a share less than Reynolds Metals. 
Yet a share of U. S. Foil B represents 
ownership of a little more than 1 1/10th 
shares of Reynolds Metals, so you can 
buy a share of Reynolds Metals indi- 
rectly through buying U. S. Foil at @ 
price about 31% below the quoted price 
of Reynolds Metals common. 

But don’t kid yourself; that illogical 
“spread” between the two stocks may 
persist, and pricewise Reynolds Metals 
may be just as much of “a buy” as U. S. 
Foil. U. S. Foil probably will not be 
broken up and its assets distributed. 
But if you really want to become a2 
owner of Reynolds Metals for purely 
investment reasons, what sense does it 


_ make to buy Reynolds Metals stock di- 


rectly when you can buy it 31% cheaper 

indirectly by buying U. S. Foil B? 
Take another case, Hecla Mining 

which sells around 12% on the New 
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32% for Raw Materials 
1, In 1950 Union Oil Company took in 
$2174 million from the sale of its 
products. $6834 million went right back 
out in payment for raw materials. 





16% for Wages and Salaries 
2. $3514 million* went to our 7,826 
employees in wages, salaries and 
benefits. 


*Salaries of company officers constituted about 
14% of this. 


pte 


17% for Supplies; 8% for Transportation 


3. $37 million went for supplies, rent, 
tools, utility bills and other costs of 
doing business. $17 million went for 
transportation. 





12% for Depletion and Depreciation 


4, $27 million went for depletion and 
depreciation —to find new oil to replace 
the crude used during the year and 
to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. 


6% for Taxes; 1% for Interest 


5. Federal, state and municipal taxes 
took $1214 million.* (This does not in- 
clude gasoline taxes. ) Interest on bor- 
rowed money amounted to$2{ million. 
*These taxes amount to 11% more than all divi- 


dends paid to our stockholders and equal more 
than ) of our total payroll. 





54%% for Dividends 


6. This left a net profit of $1714 mil- 
lion (8%). $1114 million of this profit 
was paid out in dividends to our 38,095 
preferred and common stockholders. 


Payments aver ed $292 common 
Stockholder, - mr 





Union Oil 1950 profits 
$% of total sales 
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2%% for Expansion 


7. The remaining $534 million of profit 
was set aside to replace and expand 
our oil fields and facilities in 1951. 


But here’s the rub: In order to meet the 
requirements of the present national 
emergency, weestimate that weshould 
spend $25 million drilling during 1951. 
We should spend $20 million on new re- 
fining facilities. We need $5 million for 
a new tanker. And we need about $3 
million for pipe lines, storage facili- 
ties, etc. This totals $53 million. 


Our estimated 1951 reserve for de- 
pletion and depreciation totals $30 
million. This, plus our $534 million 
plowed back from 1950 profits, totals 
only $3534 million. Therefore we’re 
going to have to earn and retain about 
$1714 million more this year than we 
did in 1950 — assuming there is no in- 
crease in dividend requirements. 
That’s why tax policies that don’t per- 
mit corporations to retain earnings 
earmarked for needed expansion can 
have such far-reaching effects on the 
productivity and economic growth of 
the nation. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil. 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and 
why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms 
you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 










AN 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY 
THAT PAYS 


Here is FINANCIAL WORLD’s advice to 
all market investors: The sensible way to invest 
is to concentrate your purchases in sound income- 
producing stocks which are still reasonably priced 
on the basis of their earnings and dividend recerds 
—stocks of companies with good sales outlook and 
favorable tax status. 


In a rising market, says FINANCIAL 
WORLD, investers will observe many instances in 
which, if they had bought some speculative stock 
at the right time, they could have made « large 
profit in a hurry. Such a policy in the long run is 
profitable for only a small minority, whereas lib- 
eral dividend i is f bby assured fer 
ALL investors whose selections are based upea 
reliable investment information and guidance. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $5 
RETURN “AD” WITH ONLY $5 for « 


3-months’ trial subscription and receive: (a) 13 
Weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, te aid 
you in handling your security investments more 
profitably; (b) Next 3 Menthly Pocket Steck 
Guides with our independent RATINGS aad 
summary ef Latest Earnings Reports and Vital 
Balance Sheet Figures on 1,900 listed stocks; 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege; and 
(d) “267 Stocks That Have Not Missed a Divi- 
dend in 25 Years’? and “FORTUNE-BUILDING 
cor aoe a ——- INCOME,” showing 
ow ; in share lots of “Grade A’”’ stocks 
GREW to $146,898. 


Or, send $20 for annual subscription 
($11 for six menths) including all the above, 
ALSO our $4.50 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
BOOK (1950-51 Revised Edition)—an invaluable 
- aid in analyzing 1,614 stock values. Money Back 
in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET — 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters . . . Glossary . . . Index 


_ Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, fer selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
Prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. S. Canada and Foreign, 
$6. Fill in and return coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 

80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s new 

book “THE STOCK MARKET-—Basic Guide for 

Investors”’: 

Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 3%) 

C0 Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 

C Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 


Street and No. 


City 








York Curb. With the original property 
at Wallace (Idaho) worked out, Hecla 
Mining really is an investment com- 
pany. It owns: (1) about $1 a share 
in net working capital; (2) a 50% inter- 
est in Sullivan Mining, which (valued 
at five times 1950 earnings of the mine) 
would be worth about $6 a share on 
Hecla; (3) a direct and indirect interest 
in Pend Orielle Mines & Metals which 


_has a current appraisal of about $2.80 


a share on Hecla’s stock; (4) Polaris 
Mining stock worth about $5 a share 
on Hecla; and (5) other mining invest- 
ments worth perhaps $1 a share more. 

The sum of these five items is about 
$15.80 a share. Not much allowance, 
therefore, is made in the price of Hecla 
for the future possibilities in its invest- 
ment in the equivalent of $95,831 
shares of Pen Oreille or the future pos- 
sibilities in its ownership of 1,264,500 
shares of Polaris. Some shrewd investors 
have been buying Hecla Mining re- 
cently as “a value,” not necessarily as 
a stock which will go up immediately. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey stock- 
holders will meet to approve the 2-for-1 
split on June 6. It is thought that the 
dividend on the split-up shares will be 
at least $3 and might be $3.50. There 
also is some talk that an exchange of 
stock offer will be made for the re- 
maining minority shares in Creole Pe- 
troleum, which company is in position 
to pay a higher dividend. Standard Oil 
of New Jersey stock looks like “a value.” 
Too many people judge the company 
on its investment in Humble Oil, Cre- 
ole, Imperial Oil and International Pe- 


BOOKLETS 


troleum, without realizing the huge val. 
ues in some of the wholly-owned sub. 
sidiaries like Carter Oil. 

Lincoln National Life Insurance js 
attracting attention again. This is a con- 
servative growth stock of the type one 
can put away and forget. It sells around 
76 and pays dividends of only $1 per 
annum. It is difficult to tell what a life 
insurance company earns because of 
the bookkeeping, but probably not more 
than 10% of real profits are being paid 
out to stockholders. The assets consist 
of prime securities. This stock is one 
of my favorite investments, and it looks 
behind the market in other life insur- 
ance stocks. 


There is one thing that bothers me 
at the moment: my inability to conceive 
of the economy continuing for long on 
this half-peace, half-war, garrison-state 
basis. Implementing investment policy 
on the assumption of a continued status 
quo, as so many people no doubt are 
doing, is open to question. Either we 
are going to war, or we are not. It will 
be impossible, over a period of time, 
to maintain this delicate balance—im- 
possible psychologically or econom- 
ically. 

This suspicion of mine that the pres- 
ent balance between war and peace will 
tip one way or the other, makes me un- 
willing to go far out on a limb in mak- 
ing price predictions. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


955. Our Foreicn Srrvation. Without 
trying to mastermind American foreign 
policy, this booklet presents some hard 
facts about how our European allies view 
the international situation, suggests that 
we had better take account of them in 
our plans. (20 pages.) 


956. Om FoR THE NATIONAL EMER- 
cENcy. How the industry can meet defense 
needs for petroleum is outlined in this 
speech by M. J. Rathbone of Standard Oil 
(N.J.). Warns, however, of shortsighted 
policies which could reduce our oil re- 
sources. (8 pages.) 


957. R.I.P. Means “Rest in Pieces,” 
which is what happens to people who are 
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careless on the highways. This factual 
booklet gives the statistics and the safety 
rules needed to get underway a commun- 
ity traffic safety program. (32 pages). 


958. WHat More Can A Banker Do? 
Curb exchange pundit Francis A. Truslow 
takes a look at Federal monetary policy, 
remarks that laws cannot make tanks 
guns, but certainly can hamper their pro- 
duction, and calls for a reassessment of 
national policy to save our inheritance. (11 
pages). 


959. SprnpLeror Prius Firry. DuPont 
Chairman Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., under- 
lines the importance of exploration and re- 
search in oil and chemistry, tries to loo 
over the horizon to future accomplishments 
in both. (7 pages). 


960. Tae One Per Centers. That is 
what Continental Oil’s Kennedy calls 4 
tiny group of subversive minions of the 
Kremlin at work in America, using decep- 
tion and prejudice to undermine the econ 
omy. How to outsell, outsmart them # 
their own game. (11 pages). 
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A Report of PROGRESS 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


Substantial progress was made in 1950 by Pittsburgh 
Steel Company from the standpoint of sales, ship- 
ments, earnings and improvement of its financial 
position. Sales, shipments and net income before 
taxes were higher than in any prior year in the Com- 


pany’s fifty-year history. Net income after taxes was 
the highest in the past 32 years. 

The steady progress of Pittsburgh Steel is re- 
corded by the statistics below which are excerpts 
from the Annual Report to Stockholders. 


Net Income Net Income 


. Quarter Net Sales Before Taxes After Taxes 
Sg Ab ee a $ 23,811,997 $ 1,775,592 $1,016,592 
ESE ree 29,441,437 2,409,251 1,417,251 
Nl aE =o ens 32,007,359 3,109,099 1,548,099 
SUN i sana n out chee walae 6 wieiate 32,747,893 5,566,468 2,368,468 

| | = ree Pee $118,008,686 $12,860,410 $6,350,410 

A Brief Analysis 
1950 1949 

po Ob $118,008,686 $79,720,546 
Net Tons of Products Shipped............ 1,001,297 595,486 
Operating Rate (Ingot Capacity).......... 100.2% 66.9% 
Net Income Before Taxes................ 12,860,410 1,468,810 
a ee, 6,510,000 624,000 
8 Se. SOR alerws cto ee ard eslew 6,350,410 844,810 
ee Py ae 5.38% 1.06% 
Per Common Share...............00+. $6.13 d(.04) 
Preferred Dividend Arrearages (year end).. $ 3,068,027* $ 5,678,509 
Cpmited, meas: ow wc ccc ces ccces 2,447,034 3,590,705 
NT hii so weld ian 0: Cho Kee we'e son 78,170,737 63,723,373 
ee 24,581,146 21,680,466 
Cash and Government Securities.......... 14,964,750 7,508,101 





*As a result of action taken by the Board of Directors on January 8 and February 26, 
1951, these dividend arrearages will be entirely eliminated by June 1, 1951. 


Improved Capital Structure 


A plan of capital readjustment completed December 
15, 1950, together with the plan to redeem and 
cancel on June 1, 1951, the Company’s Class B 7% 
Preferred Stock, the payment of all arrearages on 


Capital Structure: 
Prior Preferred Stock, First Series 542%. . 
Class A 5% Preferred Stock........... 
Class B 7% Preferred Stock............ 
oe SE OE Te ee 


Annual Preferred Dividend Requirements. . . 


Preferred Dividend Arrearages............ 


the Class A 5% Preferred Stock, and on the Class B 
7% Preferred Stock, will materially improve the 
capital structure of Pittsburgh Steel Company. The 
comparison below demonstrates this fact. 


June 1, 1951 June 26, 1950 
69, 414 shares 62,071 shares 
45,102 shares 97,462 shares 

—_— 5,749 shares 

931,048 shares 526,917 shares 
$607,287 $868,944 
None $5,698,631 


A copy of the 1950 Annual Report will be sent upon request. 


C Ll 


(1A arm 
sa Chairman of the Board President 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


~ 





y, 





May 1, 1951 















DIVIDEND NOTICES 7 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record April 23, 1951. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
May 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
April 23, 1951. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 














PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
> 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 31 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
en Common Stock of the Puget 
Seund Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1951, to stock- 
helders of record at the close of 
business April 20, 1951. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
April 13, 1951 














SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION “Sou 


CommonStock Dividend No.82 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil Cor- 
poration on April 12, 1951 declared from 
the Earned Surplus of the Corporation a 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable June 
15, 1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 15, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed. 


P. C. SPENCER 
President 











%| THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 66, 20¢ per share 


payable on May 15, 1951, to holders of record 
at close of business April 20, 1951. 


Dae Parker 


April 5, 1951 Secretary 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of this Company, pay- 
able June 5, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business Apr. 24, 1951. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Secretary 





o. 
(SKELLY ) 
2 } 


April 10, 1951 











STOCK ANAL YSIS 





Comments on 


As soon as the temporary character of 
the present mild “inventory recession” 
became more generally understood, 
confidence returned to the stock market. 

Industrials quickly advanced to a 
new bull market high, but the rails will 
have to follow suit within the next few 
weeks, before the technicians are satis- 
fied that the major upward trend has 
been reaffirmed. 

Inflationary pressures will crop up 
again in the near future. From here on 
red ink will be used by the Treasury 
Department as defense expenditures 
mount. Labor shortages will become in- 
creasingly serious and result in demands 
for higher wages. Since price controls 
are likely to be largely ineffective, such 
demands will be granted, either openly 
in the form of higher wage rates, or sur- 
reptitiously in the form of so-called 
fringe benefits. 

Higher taxes and tighter control of 
bank credit will serve as a brake on in- 
flation, but they will not be applied 
with sufficient severity to stop it alto- 
gether. 

Investors who have followed the pol- 
icy recommended in these columns will 
be substantially invested. Those with a 
moderate cash reserve should retain it. 
The international situation remains so 
tense that surprising shocks could occur 
at any time. The prudent investor 
should be prepared for any contin- 
gency. If income is an essential require- 
ment, reserve funds can be invested 
safely in strongly situated, sub-quality 
bonds. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way first 5s of 1956, yielding close to 
5% at the present price of 102, which 
were completely unaffected by the re- 
cent slump in bond prices, are expected 
to continue to move within a narrow 
range. 

Montgomery Ward remains one of 
this writer's favorite stocks in the retail 
field. Earnings of $11.19 a share for the 
fiscal year ended January 31, 1951, sur- 
passed even the most optimistic esti- 
mates. Financial condition is superb, 
with cash items alone equal to almost 
1% times total current liabilities. Net 
working canital stands at $74.44 a 
share. Although some $30 has been 
added to the common stock equity since 
1946, Montgomery Ward is still selling 
far below the high of 104% for that 
year. Dividends this year should at least 
match the $4 paid last year. 

All airlines have been doing well in 
recent months, but the performance of 
National Airlines has been particularly 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


various stocks 


impressive. It was only 2% years ago 
that the C.A.B. questioned the com- 
pany’s ability to survive after a long 
pilots’ strike had brought National to 
the brink of bankruptcy. Today, Na- 
tional enjoys strong financial health, its 
equipment is modern, and its operating 
costs are among the lowest in the air 
transport industry. Earnings for the fis- 
cal year to June 30, 1951, may come 
close to $2.75 a share. An initial cash 
dividend of 25¢ was paid in January, 
with more to come later in the year. 
National Airlines, now 164, sold as high 
as 34% in 1945. 

Cerro de Pasco may be on its way to 
regain its former blue-chip status. Some 
$25 millions are being spent to develop 
the company’s vast lead and zinc de- 
posits in Peru, for which a $20.8 mil- 
lion Export-Import Bank loan is avail- 
able. Net earnings (before depletion) 
amounted to $5.41 a share in 1950. 
This compares with $2.72 in 1949, is 
the best showing since 1937. Earnings 
for 1951 may well exceed $8 a share, 
and even larger. profits should follow 
completion of the development pro- 
gram. Comparatively small cash distri- 
butions will be supplemented by stock 
dividends. Present price, 38%. 

Another mining stock, up and com- 
ing, we believe, is Vanadium Corp. 
Formerly a producer of vanadium al- 
loys, primarily, Vanadium in recent 
years has greatly diversified its opera- 
tions to include the production of chro- 
mium, silicon and other alloys for the 
aluminum, steel and magnesium indus- 
tries. The company recently acquired 
large chromium ore properties in Rho- 
desia and has a major construction pro- 
gram under way in West Virginia which 
will virtually double its capacity of 
metal alloys. Vanadium also mines im- 
portant quantities of uranium ore in 
Colorado. The company earned $5.51 a 
share in 1950 and should do at least as 
well in 1951. The $2 dividend rate, 
which gives a return of 6.1% on the 
present price of around $2, could be 
increased or supplemented by extras. 
Both Cerro de Pasco and Vanadium 
must be considered speculative. 

The recommendation (on December 
1, 1950, at 19) of Canadian Pacific 
should be re-emphasized. It is possible, 
although not sure, that the vast not 
railroad properties of Canadian Pacific 
will some day be segregated and dis- 


. tributed to stockholders. In this event, 


the two parts are likely to be worth 4 
great deal more than the present stock. 
Conservative investors can balance 
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From this fact are derived the work- 
ing principles that underlie the compila- 
tion of this Dictionary (by the Research 
Staff of the International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage Association; Storm Publishers, 
New York, $5). 


Tax Savings in Real Estate Transactions 


Sponsored and approved by The Na- 


tional Institute of Real Estate brokers, 
this book clearly explains the solutions 
to the tax factors involved in handling 
real estate (Prepared by Bureau of 
Analysis, Davenport, Iowa; R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., Chicago, $5). 


A National Agricultural Policy 
A clear, concise presentation of an 


agricultural policy for all the people of 
the United States in place of the tra- 
ditional policies which benefit one or 
two special groups. 

The book stems directly from the 
findings of the Columbia University 
Seminar on Rural Life (by Leonard H, 
Schoff; Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1950, 
$2.50). 





Tor Honors in this group of good 
annual reports by stockholder-con- 
scious public utility companies goes 
to Consolidated Edison by a narrow 
margin. Well-balanced, attractive, 
informative, Con Ed’s opus presents 
a small-sized, bang-up review that 
rings the bell on every count, shows 
plus-effort in friendliness and can- 
did sincerity. 

Four other annuals crowd close 
behind Con Ed’s, miss only by a 
smidgeon. Tied for second place are 
year-end reviews from American 
Gas and Electric and Philadelphia 
Electric: PE’s report is slightly 
stronger than AG&E’s in its financial 
presentation, although its highlight 
section could be expanded profitably: 
AG&E supplies just a wee bit more 
general company information to bal- 
ance the score. Particularly notable: 
PE’s short message on preserving 
private enterprise is hocum-less and 
effective—the best in the group. 
AG&E’s statistical review is more 
complete, but less attractive, than 
most. 

Brooklyn Union Gas pairs with 
Public Service for third honors, gives 
the best squint at the industry gener- 
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ally, but could col- General 

> ie . Presen- Financial Infor- 
loquialize its text a tation Data mation Final 
little more. Public American Gas & 
Service, also a little Electric Co. .. 90 85 90 89 
turgid at times, Boston Edison 
leaves few questions Pe a 90 85 80 86 

yn Union 

unanswered, but SOG. COS 
most of its personal- _o~ — 75 75 80 76 
ity. Notable fea- Cjeyeland Elec- 
tures: Brooklyn Gas’ tric Co. ..... 85 85 90 87 
coverage of its pro- Columbia Gas 
motion efforts, Pub- System, Inc. . 85 85 80 83 
lic Service’s bid for Consolidated 
—- “Edison Co. .. 70 75 80 78 

; é : ison Co. .. 

Ps ips patna Detroit Edison . 75 80 85 80 
‘ Florida Power 

above 80, the trailers  & Light Co... 75 75 75 75 

are not at all “bad,” wiiddie South 

showing only less Utilities ..... 85 85 80 83 

imagination and ease Pacific Gas 

in getting their stor- & Elec. Co... 80 85 80 83 

ies across. Statistics Philadelphia 

and financial data . _— Co... 90 90 90 89 

are almost invariably *Y2™C °€Fvice, 

: : aa 85 90 85 88 
voluminous, if some- Ma Co.... 70 70 80 74 
times not overly di- Southern Calif. 
gestible. Southern — fgison ...... 75 75 90 80 


Company is least ef- 

fective in this area, 

also is uninspired in cover and 
text; except for a good map of its 
system, SC foregoes pictures. Florida 
Power & Light’s best point is com- 
munity awareness, drabs through the 
rest of the job. Poor typography 
spoils some commendable attempts 
to illustrate data with sketches. Eas- 
ily the most colorless report: Com- 
monwealth Edison’s—(not a picture). 
Its dollar dope is good, however; its 
general information better. 

Boston Edison deserves kudos for 
doing well at taking census of its 
stockholders —a “you” proposition 
often scanted. Stock and typeface 
are not the best, but graphic sum- 
maries are excellent. Prettiest pic- 
tures, in color, feature Pacific Gas 
& Electric’s facilities; cover is excel- 
lent, contents uniformly good. PG&E 
misses, though, on clarity of presen- 
tation which tends to run on in 





sometimes zestless fashion. Middle 
South and Columbia Gas System 
scant company background and in- 
dustry movements, otherwise would 
rank higher. Columbia’s new ques- 
tion-and-answer format is a worth- 
while innovation, suffers from mono- 
tone style. Detroit Edison’s weakest 
point is a dull format, as is Southern 
California Edison’s; informationwise, 
however, neither need be ashamed. 

Major strength across the board is 
a wealth of statistical material, 
dressed up with varying success. 
Major shortcoming: inability to 
warm up stockholder info with zest- 
ful, human presentation. Human re- 
lations are underplayed, the empha- 
sis going to kilowatts and cubic feet. 
Strange fact: little of the romance of 
pipeline and high tension wire gets 
much of a showing in any of the 
reports. 
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Revealing New Ratings on 


EVERY STOCK UNDER $5 
ON N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE! 


10 TO BUY NOW! 22 TO AVOID! 


EARN how you can get this revealing Study—the most complete, 

up-to-date ever issued by the Investors Advisory Institute, 

subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons, on the important subject of 
Low-Priced Stocks! 


Every study of past market actions of stocks in various price 
groups prove conclusively that it is much easier for selected 
low-priced “dollar stocks to skyrocket percentage-wise than high- 
priced issues. 


For example: $100 invested in Colorado & 
Southern common at its 1941 low of 3% was 
worth $16,250 at its recent high! Chicago, 
Great Northern Railway, Columbia Gas and 
Pittston rose 500% to 2,000% in the same 
period. 


Yes, sizeable killings have been made in low-priced “dollar stocks in the 
past—will again! 


To help investors, big and small, take advantage of the phenomenal profit 
possibilities of selected low-priced stocks—the staff of Investors Advisory Insti- 
tute, subsidiary of 34-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Company, has 
ee Every Stock on the New York Stock Exchange Selling 

nder $5! 


Out of scores of stocks analyzed in this price range, our staff has uncovered: 


4 Unique “Dollar” Stocks That Could Show Substantial 
Gains! 


6 Others Selling Under $5 Well-Suited for ‘‘Dollar Aver- 
aging’! 

22 Low-Priced Issues That Should Be Avoided with 
Reasons Why! 


Every investor will want to study the vital statistics this Report provides on 
Every Stock Under $5 om the Big Board. You'll find graphic tables showing 
\0-year earnings and dividend records and price ranges with current price and 

ok value—statistics on which to base your own sound buying decisions. 


Furthermore, this Study tells how you can use low-priced stocks in your invest- 
ment program whether your objectives are capital gains, income or both! It is 
the most complete, most up-to-date, most valuable Study ever issued by the 
Investors Advisory Institute on this vitally important subject. It clears up many 
misconceptions about low-priced stocks. It opens up avenues of profits you 
may have overlooked. It uncovers 4 undervalued “dollar” stocks that could 
dou le or triple in price. It picks 6 other "dollar" stocks suitable for “dollar 
averaging.” It points out 22 low-priced stocks to avoid. 


Send for this Special Study today. It is FREE, at no extra cost, with a 
ree months’ trial to Investors Advisory Institute's weekly 8-page Service for 
only $15; or six months’ Service for $25; or a whole year's Service of 52 weekly 
8-page Bulletins for $45—featuring the investment Services described at right. 


Simply fill in and return convenient application form at right with correct 
remittance to get acquainted with America's fastest-growing Advisory Service 
rr receive FREE by return mail profit-pointing Special Study and Ratings of 
; Stocks Selling Under $5 on the New York Stock Exchange and Special 
election of 10 to Buy and 22 to Avoid! 


_ for Your Copy of “Ratings of All Stocks Under $5 on N. Y. Stock 
xchange" . . . Mail Coupon at Right with Remittance TODAY! 





Use These 12 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits in 1951 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
Cut Analysis of the reasons behind their pre- 
dictions. 

2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you 
in unhedged language what to do and why. 


3. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds .. . in stocks. 


4. Three "Supervised" Investment Pro- 
grams—for appreciation ... for income... 
for stability—plus weekly program changes. 


5. "Stock of the Week"—detailed analysis 
and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
light. 

6. "Industry of the Week"—complete study 
of the industry making top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


7. Low- Priced Speculations . . . selected 
low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes under continuous supervision. 


8. Digests of current writing by market author- 
ities. 


9. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


10. “Review of Recommended Stocks”... 
a summary of significant news affecting "Super- 
vised Recommendations" and your investments. 


11. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 
agement graphically presented. 


12. Earnings and Dividend Calendar ... 
summary of earnings reported and dividend 
actions on major stocks. 











t--Convenient Order Form—~ 

| INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. | 

[ (Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Mail your Special Study featuring "Ratings on All | 

I Stocks Under $5 on the N. Y. Stock Exchange” | 

| with Special Selections of 10 to Buy—22 to Avoid— | 

{ with my subscription as checked below: | 

{oO 3 Months $15 C) 6 Months $25 , 

, [] One Year $45 | 
| (3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months 

I 

| or One Year) | 

j;o Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year. (Foreign 
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THOUGHTS 





Our way of living together in Amer- 
ica is a strong but delicate fabric. It is 
made up of many threads. It has been 
woven over many centuries by the 
patience and sacrifices of countless lib- 
erty-loving men and women. It serves 
as a protection of poor and rich, of 
black and white, of Jew and Gentile, 
of foreign and native-born. Let us not 
tear it asunder. For no man knows, 
once it is destroyed, where or when 
man will find its protective warmth 
again. —WENDELL WILLKIE. 


The great happiness of life, I find, 
after all, to consist in the regular dis- 
charge of some mechanical duty. 

—SCHILLER. 


Most of the trades, professions, and 
ways of living among mankind, take 
their original either from the love of 
pleasure, or the fear of want. The for- 
mer, when it becomes too violent, de- 
generates into luxury, and the latter 
into avarice. —ADDISON. 


To know how to grow old is the 
master-work of wisdom, and one of the 
most difficult chapters in the great art 
of living. —AMIEL. 


He that never changes his opinions, 
never corrects his mistakes, and will 
never be wiser on the morrow than he 
is today. —Tryon Epwarps. 


Every noble work is at first impos- 
sible. —CARLYLE. 


It is the misfortune of all miscellane- 
ous political combinations, that with 
the purest motives of their more gen- 
erous members are ever mixed the most 
sordid interests and the fiercest pas- 
sions of mean confederates. —BULWER. 


Crime rarely fails to make the head- 
lines. How one wishes there were some 
way of featuring and dramatizing good 
living and high thinking. 

—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


All sunshine makes the desert. 
—ARAB PROVERB. 


It may well be doubted whether hu- 
man ingenuity can construct an enigma 
of the kind which human ingenuity may 
not, by proper application, resolve. 

—Epcar ALLAN PoE. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


In a free and republican government, 
you cannot restrain the voice of the 
multitude. Every man will speak as he 
thinks, or, more properly, without 
thinking, and consequently will judge 
of effects without attending to their 
causes. —WASHINGTON. 


Much may be done in those little 
shreds and patches of time which every 
day produces, and which most men 
throw away, but which nevertheless 
will make at the end of it no small 
deduction from the life of man. 

—COoLToNn. 


He that will make good use of any 
part of his life must allow a large part 
of it to recreation. —LOockKE. 


A man finds in the productions of 
nature an inexhaustible stock of mate- 
rial on which he can employ himself, 
without any temptations to envy or 
malevolence, and has always a certain 
prospect of discovering new reasons for 
adoring the sovereign author of the 
universe. —JOHNSON. 


A right judgment draws us a profit 
from all things we see. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Your living is determined not so 
much by what life brings to you as by 
the attitude you bring to life; not so 
much by what happens to you as by 
the way your mind looks at what hap- 
pens. Circumstances and situations do 
color life but you have been given the 
mind to choose what the color shall 
be. —Joun Homer MILLER. 


All earthly delights are sweeter in 
expectation than enjoyment; but all 
spiritual pleasures more in fruition than 
expectation. —FELTHAM. 


Faith is not trying to believe some- 
thing regardless of the evidence; faith 
is daring to do something regardless of 
the consequences. —SHERWOOD Eppy. 


I read for three things: first, to know 
what the world has done the last 


twenty-four hours, and is about to do » 


today; second, for the knowledge that 
I specially want in my work; and third, 
for what will bring my mind into a 
proper mood. —H. W. Brecuer. 


It is not enough to have great quali- 
ties; we must also have the manage- 
ment of them. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Where you are is of no moment, but 
only what you are doing there. It is 
not the place that ennobles you, but 
you the place; and this only by doing 
that which is great and noble. 

—PETRARCH. 


If you wish to please people, you 
must begin by understanding them, 
—CHARLES READE. 


A politician thinks of the next elec- 
tion; a statesman of the next generation. 
A politician looks for the success of his 
party; a statesman for that of his coun- 
try. The statesman wishes to steer, 
while the politician is satisfied to drift. 

—J. F. Cranxe. 


Of all the advantages which come 
to any young man, I believe it to be 
demonstrably true that poverty is the 
greatest. —J. G. Hoxianp. 


All progress is an unfolding, like the 
vegetable bud. You have first an in- 
stinct, then an opinion, then a knowl- 
edge, as the plant has root, bud, and 
fruit. Trust the instinct to the end, 
though you can render no reason. 

—EMERSON. 


It is with words as with sunbeams— 
the more they are condensed, the 
deeper they burn. —Rosgert SourTHEY. 


Freedom which has genuine meaning 
is more than a timeless abstraction, 
more than an absence of restraints. It 
is something shaped freshly in each 
generation wrestling with the condi- 
tions which, in that particular time, 
limit and extend freedom. 

—HELEN M. Lynn. 


More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Sent in by W. B._ Lesher, 
Honesdale, Pa. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Draw me not away with the wicked, and 
with the workers of iniquity, which speak 
peace to their neighbors, but mischief is 
in their hearts. 


—Psatms 28:3 


————, 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Like other suppliers, Revere offers its metals in a 
wide variety of alloys. This is for the reason that no 
one metal or alloy is suitable for every purpose, for 
every requirement. In order to help solve the some- 
times complex problems that arise concerning metal 
specification, fabrication, and use, Revere offers 
the services of its Technical Advisory Staff. Here 
is an example of its work. 

When an electric utility was re-tubing a con- 
denser, Revere Research had an opportunity to 
obtain samples of the tubes that were removed. A 
laboratory examination showed 





them to be made of an excellent 
alloy; let us call it “Alloy X,” 
since the tubes were made by a 
competitor. This alloy is usually 
specified for conditions of ero- 
sion-corrosion, but our examina- 
tion indicated that the tubes also 
were subject to severe attack by 
air entrainment and high-veloc- 
ity, turbulent water. The Revere 
Technical Advisor, who inspected 
the condenser in person, sug- 











gested that longer tube life might 

be obtained if cupro-nickel in the 10% nickel alloy 
were used. As a test, 50 such tubes were installed 
alongside the new “Alloy X” tubes. 

At the end of only three months, the utility was 
disturbed to find that some of the “Alloy X” tubes 
were beginning to fail. Samples were sent to Revere 
Research, which once again reported that these 
competitive tubes were good ones, mechanically 
and as to alloy. The Revere Technical Advisor im- 
mediately. returned to the utility, where he spent 
two days and nights on the job, much of the time 
inside the condenser itself. He found the cupro- 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC, 


nickel tubes in fine condition. Recommendations 
included putting a perforated iron sheet in the 
water box to reduce turbulence and air entrainment, . 
and the use of 10% cupro-nickel tubes throughout. 
These suggestions were followed. 

Two years later the cupro-nickel tubes were in- 
spected, and found to be in excellent condition. As 
a result, a new generating station of the company 
was equipped with them. © 

Please note our statement that the tubes made 
by a competitor were all right as tubes. If Revere 
Tubes in the same alloy had been 
installed there, the same trouble 
would have been experienced. It 
was natural enough for the util- 
ity to blame the tubes, but Revere 
knows that if condenser tubes do 
not give long and economical ser- 
vice the fault most probably lies 
in the selection of an alloy un- 
suitable for operating conditions. 
In many cases, as in this one, 
Revere has been able to suggest 
changes in alloy or in operation, 
or both, bringing about impor- 
tant economies for users of condensers. 

What Revere does in this way is not unique by 
any means. Suppliers in every industry do as much 
for their prospects and customers, every day in the 
week. They do it gladly, because a happy, satisfied 
customer is a precious asset. So we suggest that no 
matter what your business is, no matter what you 
buy, nor from whom, you take your suppliers into 
the closest possible confidence, permitting them to 
learn all they can about the conditions their ma- 
terials have to meet. This will cost you nothing, 
and may save you much. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New Yo 





TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 












You can’t beat telegrams for speed, 
attention, accuracy, permanence and all 
around efficiency. Ideal for orders and 
confirmations, telegrams can help cut 
costs and get better results in every 
department of your business. 


Relax tension—Insure orderly conduct of business 





